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The World's Best-Loved Opera magnificently 
produced with Raoul Jobin, Solange Michel, 
Michel Dens, Marthe Angelici with other 
members of the Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’OPERA COMIQUE DE PARIS, 

Andre Cluytens, Conductor. Hear it—enjoy it! 


Three Columbia 3313 LP Records — SL-109 
or 78 rpm Set MOP-33 
or 45 rpm Set MOP 4-33 


Your dealer has all these great Complete 
Operas on Columbia Records. 


J. Strauss: Fledermaus (the authentic 
Metropolitan Opera version) 

Puccini: La Boheme «+ Puccini: Madame 
Butterfly + Verdi: La Traviata * Offenbach: 
Tales of Hoffmann « Humperdinck: Hansel 
and Gretel + Ravel: L’enfant et les sortileges 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS ® 


First, Finest, Foremost 
in Recorded Music 


Remember—The Opera Season extends 
throughout the year on Columbia Records. 
Ask your dealer for the Columbia 33% LP 
Record Catalog—worid’s first, finest, largest! 
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Editorial Notes 


T has not been spring fever which has pre- 
vented an editorial ramble, but the ex- 
tensive work entailed in advancing the pub- 
lishing date of the magazine. Hereafter, the 
magazine will be mailed on the twenty-fifth 
of the previous month. 
The labor involved in getting out three 
issues in two months has permitted very little 
time for personal reflections. What spare 
time we ‘could find was given over to a bit of 
gardening, and this had paid off with the 
The wife 
tells us that ours is a green thumb and de- 


blossoming tulips and hyancinths. 


clines to allow the gardener to put in bulbs 
or seeds. Getting back to earth has its inner 
compensations inasmuch as it invites the 
creative urge from wondrous sources. But 
the mind continues to spin thoughts and often 
when wielding the trowel we silently wished 
for a pencil. But the wife, to whom we con- 
fided our immediate dilemma, demanded the 
resumption of work at hand. 

Some unanswered letters kept intruding on 
our work, and so we thought as many had 
we might answer 
these briefly in our notes this month. Two 


made similar inquiries 
inquiries prevail. The first concerns the use 
of the Pickerings cartridges with the Garrard 
RC 80, and the second concerns this use of a 
given manufacturer’s own pre-amp. Mr. 
Varkonyi failed to recommend the use of the 
Pickering cartridges with the Garrard changer, 
as the manufacturer had given us to under- 
stand no provision was made for them. Sub- 
sequently, we have learned from Pickering 
that they manufacture an adaptor clip to fit 
perfectly their cartridges in the Garrard RC 
80 changer arm. Mr. Varkonyi states it is 
always best to use the same pickup manu- 
facturer’s own pre-amp. 











THE MUSIC OF 





AARON COPLAND 





By Sidney Finkelstein 


HE MUSIC of Aaron Copland, who has 

attained his fiftieth year, demands some 
consideration in view of the role it has played 
in the advancement of American music. 

The fifty years of Copland’s life have been 
fifty years of the most prolific production of 
music in the United States, as well as in the 
Central and South American countries. This 
has been the period in which American music 
has attained a level of maturity which it 
previously lacked. 

Copland is today the most eminent of 
American composers, and this eminenée is 
based on solid ground. His major composi- 
tions are established in the repertory. He has 
books; What to Listen 
For in Music, is valued in the schools, the 
Vew still 
challenging statement of contemporary musi- 
cal esthetics. He 


written two one, 


other, Our Vusic is read as a 


was one of the most 
valued contributors to the magazine, Modern 
Music, the demise of which a couple of years 


ago left a gap that has not yet been filled. 
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He has written prolifically on behalf of other 
American composers. With Roger Sessions, 
he organized the Copland-Sessions concerts 


eT pa oY nae: 


ii eeete taeda iniene meine 


of 1928-31 for the performance of contempor- | 


ary American music. He was an organizer 


at Saratoga Springs of the Yaddo festivals of 


American music. He organized the Com- 


poser’s Alliance, which has carried on an up- | 


hill fight for some adequate monetary returp 
to the living composer. He has served for 
years on the executive board of the League of 
kind 
man musical ambassador to the Central and 
South 
through written articles and organized per- 
formances, to spread knowledge of the music 
of these countries. His own Second Symphony 
was first performed, by Carlos Chavez, it 
Mexico, and he first performed his Piano 
Sonata in Buenos Aires. 


Composers. He was a of one-man 


American countries, and he helped, 


It is ironic that a man so highly esteemed 
by practically every American composer and 
performing musician should be so little known 
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to the public at large, yet this only serves to 
confirm the insecure place that music holds 
in United States life. 


Art Music in America 


The 
United States has one of the richest bodies of 
folk music in the entire world and is also the 


We are not an unmusical people. 


center of the most flourishing “popular music” 
world. Yet “art” 
music is still regarded by the greatest part of 
the people as a kind of imported luxury, like 
French wines and Italian laces. 


industry in the entire 


This is true 
It is safe to 
say that 90 percent of the concert-going and 
record buying public has not the slightest in- 
terest 


even of the music-loving public. 


in American music. Ironically, it is 
the jazz public which is more apt to flock to 
an evening of “new music” (by people like 
Ellington, Kenton, and Basie) than the art- 
The fault is hard to place. It 
is due in part to the grip that the commer- 


music public. 


cialized, standardized and mechanized music 
holds called 
“musical entertainment.” It is also due to 
the fact that the concert hall and opera house 


over the avenues of what is 


were started in the United States as a medium 
for imported culture, rather than as a place 
where profound experiences, germane to Am- 
erican life, could be shared. It is also due to 
the stodginess of concert audiences, who seek 
in music a relief from daily aggravations and 
troubles. And it is also due to the failure of 
sO many composers to set themselves the goal 
of creating a music that would be of vital 
concern to the American people. 

Charles Ives at the turn of the century had 
created a thoroughly American style, but it 
was Ives’ tragedy that he had to work in iso- 
lation. Copland was able to break through 
this isolation. 

Copland’s music, like Ives’ had to be called 
“American,” for it was like nothing produced 
elsewhere. It is noteworthy that his musical 
growth took place at about the same time as 
other great changes that took place in the 
There was the rise 
out of the 
“popular” field and never quite shaking off 
its shoddy craft practices, who created a body 


Amer ican musical scene. 


of George Gershwin, coming 


of songs and concert pieces that also stood 
for something basically American, and earned 
the distinction of being cherished, at home 
and abroad, long after they were first written. 
There was the development of jazz, the music 
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of ragtime, blues, New Orleans parade music, 
and instrumental improvisation, with such 
creative figures as Scott Joplin, Ferdinand 
Morton, King Oliver, Bessie Smith, Louis 
Armstrong, and Edward Kennedy Ellington 
taking part. This also was a uniquely Ameri- 
can music. 

There is a connection between Copland’s 
music and his Jewish parentage, just as there 
is a connection between American jazz and 
the creative contribution of the Negro people. 
American music of course, including ‘“‘art’’, 
“folk” and “‘popular,”’ is the product of every 
nationality that took part in the making of 
America. Yet there is a reason that the Jew- 
ish people, like the Negro, have played so 
important a role. 


Vusic a Tradition 


To both the Negro and Jewish people music 
was traditionally more than a luxury or light 
entertainment. It was a deep and profound- 
ly needed means of social life and self expres- 
sion. The spirituals had been weapons of an 
anti-slavery struggle. The work-songs, blues, 
and exuberant New Orleans marching jazz of 
the Negro people had been a means through 
which they affirmed their individuality and 
rights to 
countless 


artistic expression, against the 


inhuman forces of discrimination 
and oppression. The Jewish people who came 
from the Eastern European countries had a 
rich heritage of folk music which expressed 
the joys and bitterness of life in ghetto and 
village, the meanness of sweatshops, the re- 
sentment of programs and struggles for free- 
dom. Whether there are any Jewish strains 
in Copland’s music, or in Gershwin’s, is an 
open question, and certainly if present they 
are not easily discernable. What is most im- 
portant, however, is the love and respect for 
music that was part of most Jewish families. 
It was out of such surroundings that Copland 
and Gershwin rose, and many others who have 
adorned American music, as Composers, en- 
tertainers, and concert performers. 

Copland was born November 14, 1900, in 
Brooklyn, and educated in the New York City 
schools. The four older children in his family 
had been given music lessons, and it was from 
an older sister that he got his first piano in- 
struction. At about the age of thirteen he 
made up his mind to become a musician and 
even planned to make himself a composer. He 
studied piano with Leopold Wolfsohn, Victor 
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Wittgenstein and Clarence Adler, and har- 
mony with Rubin Goldmark. 

One of the by-products of the First World 
War had been a growth of cultural ties be- 
tween France and America. In the 1920's, 

aris beckoned to every young American in- 
terested in literature, painting, or music. In 
aris James Joyce and Gertrude Stein were 
surrounded by a flock of young writers admir- 
ing and imitating their strange word fantasies. 
The magazine “transition” was announcing a 
“revolution of the word.”” Cubism, dada and 
surrealism announced a “‘liberation” from the 
Stravinsky, who had shocked 
the music world with Le Sacre du Printemps 


real object. 


was startling his followers with his new wor- 
ship of “‘classicism’”’ and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The “Six” were proclaiming a revolt 
against “romanticism” and were putting folk, 
popular, and primitive musical idioms into 
bizarre textures. The Diaghelev ballet was 
commissioning work from every experimental 
composer and combining it with decor by 
every experimental painter. 


Copland in Paris 


To Paris Copland went. He was quickly 
attracted to the school in composition taught 
by Nadia Boulager at Fontainbleau. This 
class itself was a little American colony, and 
among Copland’s fellow students were Virgil 
Thomson, George Antheil, Walter Piston and 
Theodore Chanler. Through these composers, 
the influence of Boulanger upon American 
composition became a compelling one. It was 
not so much that they parroted her, but rather 
that she struck and mined so well a vein of 
thought that was an attractive one for the 
times. 

The Boulanger influence cannot be regarded 
as a pure blessing. It afforded profound 
musical insights in one direction, but was a 
constricting force in another. The essence of 
the approach was a militant “anti-romanti- 
cism.”” The following excerpt from an article 
on Copland in the Musical Quarterly by Arthur 
Berger, a devout admirer of both Copland 
and Stravinsky, may be taken as a fair illus- 
tration of what the Boulanger school meant 
by “romanticism.” 

“Many people still think of feeling in its 
nineteenth century manifestations, which was 
pervasive, expansive, and mystically con- 
nected with the nexus of things. Love, re- 
ligion, infinity, destiny, the ocean, the aeolian 
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harp, were inevitably equated, and composers 
were carried along in a flood of mingled sensa- 
tions.” 

The statement sounds impressive. Yet to 
what music, in the nineteenth century, does 
it actually apply? Perhaps to the weaker 
sections of Wagner and Lizst; certainly not 
to Beethoven; hardly to Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Chopin, Verdi, or Brahms. 
Yet in the name of such sweeping generaliza- 
tions the whole of nineteenth century music 
was thrown out of consideration, not only 


the sentimental claptrap but the great classic | 


structures and profound dramas of Beethoven. 
An ideal of music was held up consisting of 
medieval polyphony, little aristocratic dances 
and divertimentos, a pallid and static neo- 
classicism whose terribly thin textures were 
barely made palatable by a dissonant or ex- 
otic harmonic spice. Sonata form was repre- 
sented by a neat and prim version closer to 
Christian Bach and the early Haydn, rather 
than to the great Haydn and Mozart, let 
alone Beethoven. The Boulanger teachings 
had value in opening up the neglected music 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and did 
restore a worthwhile respect for the craft of 
music. The price paid for the one-sided way 
in which this was done, however, was consid- 
erable. 





Romantisism—an Enemy 


Out of these teachings a contradiction 
arose in Copland’s career and musical think- 
ing that seems to have remained unresolved 
His book, “Our New Music,” 
published in 1941, is still “‘straight Boulang- 


” ‘ 


er. Romanticism” is the enemy. The 


to this day. 


“vein opened up by Beethoven” has now be- 
come “worked out.”” The new ideals of music 
are “an objective, impersonal approach, a 
complex, contrapuntal texture; a concentra- 
tion on perfection of line and beauty of pro- 
portion.” The key words here are “‘objec- 
tive” and “impersonal.” In the revulsion 
against the over-subjective and over-private, 
the great humanist and dramatic achieve- 
ments of music are denied. The criticisms 
which make up much of the book are frequent- 
ly brilliant and illuminating. Yet they are 
too partisan, in a special way. They are 
partisan not for everything creative and ex- 
pressive in music and against everything shod- 
dy, but for a particular school in music. Thus 
he likes nothing in Mahler and Schénberg 
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but their instrumentation and.‘‘new sound.” 
He idolizes Stravinsky but is cold to Bartok. 
He is hostile to those who may be called the 
humanists of modern music, such as Vaughan 
Williams, Sibelius, and Shostakovich. By 
contrast, the high pedestal on which he places 
the French composers, such as Roussel, Ravel, 
Satie and Milhaud, is utterly out of propor- 
tion, to their achievement as if they with 
Stravinsky were the only bearers of light in 
the darkness. 

Yet if we examine Copland’s own music, 
we can find many signs of a rebellion against 
rather cold and _ straight-laced 


this neo- 


classicism. -The progress of his composition 
shows an attempt to restore emotional and 
dramatic content to his music, and to write 
works of human and appealing content that 
In this 


interesting that when, in the 


would be liked by broad audiences. 
respect it is 
1930’s, Copland struck out in a new and hap- 
py vein, with works such as El Salon Mezico, 
many of his previous followers looked upon 
him with raised eyebrows, as if he had sold 
them out. 


The Start of a Career 


In 1925 Copland’s Symphony for Organ and 
Orchestra, which he had written in 1924 for 
Nadia Boulanger’s American tour, was per- 
formed by the Boston Orchestra. He won a 
Guggenheim fellowship, the first composer to 
gain this prize, and spent two more years in 
France. Back home to stay in 1927, he initi- 
ated behalf of 
American music and the welfare of the com- 


his numerous activities on 
poser, and at the same time determined to 
make the composition of music his major ac- 
tivity. Life was not easy, and he had to sup- 
port himself for one Summer by playing piano 
at a vacation resort. 

The first path Copland followed in his com- 
position was that of the use of jazz in serious 
“art” music. The most celebrated of these 
works are Music for the Theatre (1925), which 
consists of a Prelude, Dance, Interlude, Bur- 
lesque, and Epilogue, and the Piano Concerto 
(1926). Copland had been one of the first 
American composers to pay serious attention 
to jazz, and he wrote an article on jazz for 
“Modern Music” in 1927. It is interesting 
that the years 1924-7 were those in which the 
Gershwin concert works appeared, such as 
Rhapsody in Blue, Concerto in F, and An 
American in Paris. 
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Both Gershwin and Copland missed essen- 
tial qualities of jazz, especially as it had been 
created by the great Negro improvisors; the 
poignant, sinewy, long-spun melodic line of 
the blues, the delicate and expressive “‘vocal”’ 
use of solo instruments, the flexible and subtle 
rhythmic patterns supporting the solo lines. 
At the same time Gershwin and Copland were 
the 
Gershwin had a fund of exuberant melody, 


each weak where other was strong. 


while his instrumental and harmonic textures 
were too thick, weak 
land’s melody was weak or non-existent. What 


and academic. Cop- 
he found in jazz were its more blaring instru- 
mental timbres, a kind of over-mechanical 
polyrhythm, a hint of blues and torch-song 
feeling in alternating major and minor thirds 
and clashing seconds. In both the Concerto 
and the Suite there is no genuine dance feel- 
ing. The two works may be described as a 
grafting of some elements of jazz upon a 
Yet 


considering these works not as jazz but as a 


framework of the Stravinsky ballets. 


personal musical expression, they are creative 
compositions that can still interest and move 
the listener. Particularly beautiful are the 
slow recitative-like passages, as in the “‘blue”’ 
passages of the Concerto and the Prelude and 
Epilogue of Music for the Theatre, in which a 
The 
fast passages have an ingratiating humor. The 
title, Music for the Theatre, indicates also a 


deep personal feeling comes through. 


tendency on Copland’s part towards abstract 
titles. Later he was to write a Music for 
Radio and Music for Movies. He even prefers 
to describe Billy the Kid as a ‘‘Cowboy Bal- 
let.” 
fair recorded performance by Howard Hanson 


Music for the Theatre was issued in a 


and the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra (3 records, Victor M-744). 
cerlo deserves to be recorded. 


The Con- 
It was revived 
a few years ago at the N.Y. City Center by 
Leonard Bernstein, with Leo Smit at the 


piano. 
An American “‘ Mile-Stone”’ 


With the Variations for Piano, of 1930, Cop- 
land moved to “pure music,” embarking on an 
intense effort to create a consistent and use- 
ful musical esthetic. The work was two years 
from inception to completion, and six months 
in actual writing, although it takes only about 
twelve minutes to perform. It is hard for lay 
music lovers to understand the striking im- 
pact this work had upon American composers, 
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who looked upon it rightly as one of the mile- 
stones of contemporary American music. It 
is jagged-sounding to the ear, and Copland’s 
weakness, the inability to create a variety of 
genuinely lyrical or song-like themes, sticks 
out most prominently in this work. Yet with- 
in these limitations it is a little masterpiece, 
perfectly worked out in form, timbre, har- 
mony, rhythm and counterpoint, with a qual- 
ity about it that is unmistakeably Copland’s 
own and unlike anything else in contemporary 
music. The opening statement consists of four 
percussive notes, with expressive silences be- 
tween them, emphasizing the fact that each 
stands by itself, and that the composer’s in- 
terest is only in the harmonic and time ten- 
sions between them. They are answered by a 
percussive, antiphonal chord. The working 
out of the entire piece is antiphonal, with 
sometimes a single repeated note acting as an 
organpoint against dancing phrases above. 
The opening theme is disguished throughout, 
by stretching its intervals over an octave, 
varying its meters, interspersing other notes, 
adding ornamental figures. In its harmony, 
it preserves a feeling of a tonal center, by the 
recurrence of definite bass tones, but avoids 
any feeling of major-minor relationships or of 
All tones of 
the chromatic scale are considered equally 
The work has 


modulation from key to key. 


usable about the tonal center. 
a remarkable unity and conciseness with the 
fewest notes used for the most powerful ef- 
fect, as if Copland sought the barest textures 
that would carry his thought. The music 
has been called “‘savage’’ by Oscar Thomp- 
son and is really highly intellectualized. Such 
contradictions are frequently aroused by Cop- 
land’s music, which may be called a kind of 
percussive declamation, or a poignant and 
truly emotional recitative encased within a 
hard shell of percussive timbres. The Varia- 
tions were record in 1935, performed by Cop- 
land himself, along with Nocturne from Two 
Pieces for Violin and Piano, in which he is 
joined by Jacques Gordon (2 records, Colum- 


bia X-48). A the 


Variations, the trio Vitebsk, based on a Heb- 


companion piece to 
rew theme and similarly dissonant and per- 
cussive was also recorded, in 1936, along with 
the companion piece to the Nocturne, Ukelele 
Serenade (2 records Columbia X-68). Both 
recordings have long been out of print. 

The Piano Variations were used by Martha 
Graham for a dance composition, Dithyramb. 
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About this Copland drily remarks, ‘Surely 
only an artist with a close affinity for my work 
could have visualized dance material in so 
rhythmically complex and aesthetically ab- 
struse a composition. I might add, as further 
testimony, that Miss Graham’s Dithyramb 
was Considered by public and critics to be just 
as complex and abstruse as my music.” 


“ (To be continued) 





Historic Records 








NTEREST IN RECORDINGS made in | 
the acoustic era by famous artists of the | 


past seems to be growing steadily. With RCA 
Victor reissuing on LP some outstanding per- 
formances by noted singers of the past, this 
interest may extend well beyond that re- 
stricted group of so-called collectors who val- 
There is an 
aversion among some record listeners to re- 
recordings which is not justified, for some 
have been definitely better than originals. 
Modern sound-reproducing technique often 


ue labels more than artistry. 


eliminates flaws in old records. 

Distortion was prevalent in all acoustic 
recordings, and one of the main troubles was 
the “peaking” caused by the horn and the 
reciprocal interferences of the moving me- 
chanical parts of the recording mechanism. 
In working from original matrices, which are 
in good condition, better results can be ob- 
tained today than were possible in recent 
times. The problem of dubbing a perform- 
ance from an old shellac record onto another 
RCA_ Victor’s 


forces have not tackled, but other independent 


78 rpm record is one that 


engineers have been working on it for many 
years with varying degrees of success. Mr. 
Seltsam of the International Record Collec- 
tors’ Club pioneered such re-recording work 
as far back as 1932. Later, others followed 
in his footsteps. Among the latter were Mr. 
and Mrs. William Speckin of Chicago, who 
formed the Historic Record Society (6613 
Greenview Ave.), which has been revived in 
Though the bulk of re- 
leases put out by these two organizations are 


the last two years. 
dubbings, some direct pressings from old 
masters have also been issued. 

By eliminating surface noise in so far as 
possible, both IRCC and HRS have been able 
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to obtain some firstrate re-recordings. As sur- 
face noise is actually in sound energy far 
above vocal reproduction, there is every 
reason that the sound of the voice can be 
clarified. Naturally much depends on the 
condition of the old record which is being 
used. Often tones that blurred or blasted in 
the old acoustic system of reproduction can 
be bettered by modern re-recording processes. 
Where there exists an unmistakable rumble 
from the old motor apparatus or faulty mov- 
ing mechanical parts, it is not always pos- 
sible to exclude this. 

Recently, the Historic Record Society sent 
us a group of re-recordings which this society 
has put out in the past year. These include 
the following: Arias from Romeo and Juliet 
and Monna Vanna by Lucien Muratore (disc 
HRS 1092); L’Ete (Chaminade) by Emma 
Albani and L’ Heure exrquise (Hahn) by Emma 
Calvé (disc 1046); Air de Cours-la-Reine and 
Gavotte from Manon by Genevieve Vix (disc 
1055); 
the Death of Valentine from Gounod’s Faust 


an aria from Giordano’s Siberia and 


by Tito Ruffo (dise 1085); early recordings 
by Mario Sammarco of the Serenade from 
Don Giovanni coupled with the Toreador Song 
1069); 


segna’s invasion of the contralto field in her 


from Carmen (dise Celestina Bonin- 
rare recording of Condotta ell’era in ceppi from 
Il Trovatore (disc 1070); arias from Reyer’s 
Sigurd and Lalo’s L’Roi d’Ys by the lyric 
French tenor Charles Rousseliere (dise 1084); 
the duet Mira, o Norma from Bellini’s Norma 
sung by Giannina Russ and Virginia Guerrini 
1082); 
Proch’s Air and Variations by Maria Galvany 
2011); the buffa aria Udile, o 
rustic’ from L’Elisir d’amore by Adamo Didur 
(dise 1080). 


(disc Caro nome from Rigoletto and 


(dise and 


{ Brief Survey 

Some of the re-recordings are better than 
others, which is to be expected as the quality 
of the original discs were hardly uniform. The 
best of the group are the Albani and Calvé, 
the Sammarco, the Russ-Guerrini duet, 
the Didur. 
(née Lajeunesse) (1852-1930) was technically 


and 
The Canadian soprano Albani 


one of the best equipped vocal musicians of 
the last century, according to Oscar Thomp- 
son; and her singing of Chaminade’s song of 
summer, which includes a lovely trill, conveys 
the beauty and technical finesse of her artis- 
try. The early record of the overly familiar 
Hahn song by Emma Calve (1882-1942) is 
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Albani 


Emma 


tonally caressing with its lyrical beauty and 
delicate nuances. 

The voice of Mario Sammarco (1873-1930) 
is more youthful and lyric in the selections 
on this disc than it was a few years later on 
\ ictor 


good but the interpolation of a high tone at 


records. His Mozart style is quite 
the end of the Don’s Serenade is a youthful 
indiscretion which can be censored but hardly 


scorned. His Toreador Song is well sung. 


Giannina Russ (born 1873) and Virginia 
Guerrini (born 1872) were famous Italian 


Both are heard at their 
best in the duet from Norma. 

Didur (1874-1946 long a 
valued member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


singers of their time. 


Adamo was 
His versatility as an artist made 
equally successful in serious roles like 
Boris and buffa parts like the quack doctor in 
L’Elisir d’amore. The present record from the 


him 


latter opera where the doctor offers his potions 


to the crowd and sells Nemorino a “love 
elixir” is a fine example of this noted basso’s 
artistry. 

Less persuasive is the re-recording of the 
arias by the great French tenor, Lucien Mura- 
tore. The sensuous beauty and rare timbre 
of his voice was never truly captured by 
acoustic recording, so the fault lies at the 
rather than in these 


source re-recordings. 
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These arias serve to show the extraordinary 
artistry of the singer, especially the one from 
Genevieve Vix (1883-1939 
was a fascinating artist in the theatre, but 


Vionna \anna 


her strident production was not, in my esti- 


mation, suitable for ideal recording. Her 
production is unevenly demonstrated in the 
selections from Manon, an opera in which 
she had considerable success in her time. I 
can recommend the Ruffo record to all those 
who admire this baritone, as vocally he is at 
his best in both arias. However, his Valen- 
tine is stylistically less persuasive than his 
Italian role 

Boninsegna’s singing of a contralto aria is 
strangely not 


rather straightforward and 


guilty of over-excess of chest tones. She 
laudably conveys the drama of the aria but 


The 


French tenor, Charles Rousseliere (born 1875), 


her voice is really too thin for Azucena. 


made his debut at the Metropolitan along with 
Geraldine Farrar in Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet on November 26, 1906. It was Miss 
Farrar’s night and the tenor got scant atten- 
tion; he was at the Metropolitan only for 


one season. Judging from this record, I 
would say his was a light voice lacking in dis- 
tinctive coloration and stylistic conviction. 
Galvany was one of the most poorly equipped 
coloraturas who ever sang. She had natural 
high tones. but her production was so uneven 
and her upper notes so razor-like that it is 
hard to understand her sudden rise to fame 
among modern record collectors. Her Caro 
nome is artistically bad and poorly sung; het 
Proch Variations cannot compete with singers 
like Tetrazzini and Galli-Curci. 
Some H.M.V. Repressings 


made 


Among  repressings from original 
H.MI.N. matrices issued recently by Mr. Addi- 
son Foster (President of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord Society) is a vivid ‘performance of a 
Spanish song. La Calasera (\ radier ), by Ade- 
lina Patti coupled with the Countess’ aria 
Porgi amor from Nozze di Figaro by Neltie 
Melba (1904 matrice ). 


1904 recording of Una furtiva lagrima 


Also Caruso’s two-part 
made 
in Carnegie Hall with piano accompaniment 
one 10 Coupled with 
the first part of this aria (on 10” disc) is 
lida (1902 Milano 
version with piano) and (on the 12” dise 
the Romance from The Pearl Fishers (1903 
There is lyric 


and one 12” dise 


the noted tenor’s Celeste 


Milano version with piano). 
beauty in Caruso’s singing of this period not 
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' 
found in his later recordings of any of these 
selections and which makes these issues valu- 
able mementos of the artist. Another disc 
couples the Sembrich-Scotti duet from Donk 
Pasquale with the rare Sembrich-De Gogorza} 


Hamlet (disc V.B.29). In bothj 


cases, Sembrich’s voice is heard at its best 


duet from 
on records. Frieda Hempel is well repre-{ 
sented on disc V.B.22 in a rare aria from Aub-} 
er’s La Muette de Portici coupled with her} 
Mozart's [| 
This latter disc offers some rare} 


Che pur aspro al cuore from 
Seraglio. 
vocal artistry. Rare records by Maurice] 
Renaud, Emmy Destinn, Leo Slezak, and 
Mattia Battistini have also been issued by| 
Mr. Foster, and also two discs made original- 
ly at a performance of Otello featuring 
Zenatello 
1926. 
Space does not permit us to discuss all of 
Mr. Foster’s or the HRS releases, but a 


readers have shown an interest in records ol! 


at Covent Garden on June 17) 


this kind we feel the existence of others should] 
be mentioned. i 
Golden Age Recordings, which brought out} 
an LP issue of early recordings by Giuseppe 
De Luca, follows up with an LP issue (disc! 
GAR-101) of a group of early recordings made 
by the celebrated lyric tenor Allesandro Bone 
(1870-1940). 
issues are not given, it is apparent that most 


Though dates of the origina 


were made in the tenor’s earliest recording 


days. Bonci was an extraordinarily gifted] 
singer his was a beautiful and finished voca 


artistry, distinguished for its flexibility 
technique, its pure legato and beauty o 
sound. His early recordings reveal more vi! 
brato than some of his later ones, but they ar 
enjoyable for their fine stylistic attributes 
His Spirto gentil from La Favorita and bi: 
1 fe, o cara from I! Puritani are classic re 
corded examples of finished Italian vocalism 
Despite a lack of variation of color, emotiona 
depth and a limited range of characterizatior 
Bonci remains by virtue of his style am 
method one of the greatest singers of thi 
century. Included on the record are the tw 
arias mentioned, and other well known ari 
from Don Pasquale, La Favorita, Lucia, aw 
the duet 1ll’idea di quel metallo from | 
Barbieri di Siviglia (sung with Corradetti)} 
The dubbix 
has been handled successfully and in sever# 


There are nine selections in all. 


cases proves better than in some original ree 


-P.HR 


ords of numbers at my disposal. 
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A BARBER FESTIVAL 





BARBER. Concerto for Celio and Orchestra: 
Ballet Suite Viedea, Op. 23; and Sym- 
phony No. 2, Op. 19. London 10” LP dises 
LPS-332, 333, 334, $4.95 each. All played 
by the New Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by the composer. Samuel Barber; 
Zara Nelsova (cello) in the concerto. 


ATHIS IS THE FIRST GROUP of sub 
stantial works by an American composer that 
London has offered the record-buying public. 
For these discs and for those representing 
other recognized composers in our midst that 
are promised for future release, let us all be 
thankful. 


companies assume the cultural responsibility 


Too seldom do our large recording 
g g 


of presenting music of our time. 

In the face of this auspicious undertaking, 
it may appear a trifle ungrateful to point out 
that London has played its cards close to its 
vest in tapping Samuel Barber to initiate 
this series: but that is the way it seems to 
me. Barber has long been acknowledged the 
most conservative American composer of first 
rank. He has. almost from the outset of his 
career, paid excessive obeisance to the de- 
He has. 


in the words of many musicians, followed the 


vices of the “‘accepted”’ symphonists. 


“Brahms Jine’’ or the “line of reaction.”” Such 
methods have, to be sure, caused much of 
Barber’s music to sit lightly on the ears of 
stodgy orchestral concert: subscribers; but, 
more often than not, they have blunted the 
cutting edge of one of his greatest gifts. This 
gift that of persona! expression is rare 
these days and deserves a freedom that will 
allow it to grow ever richer and more straight- 
forward. 

Considered chronologically, the music on 
the present three discs indicates that Barber 
ison the right track. 2, 
composed early in 1944. was commissioned to 
glorify the Army Air Forces. 


The Symphony No. 
My : 


In its original 
version, there were various realistic allusions 
to flying, e.g., the “beep” of a radio beam. 
Although passages containing direct: quota- 
tions from blue- 
pencilled when Barber revised the score in 


Army Air Force life got 


1947, the new version, given permanence by 


still retains the weakness of 


this recording, 
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conception that brought the original to life. 
Personal expression and advertising have a 
way of refusing to mix; this may account for 
the fact that the work is more than a bit ob- 
scure in expression yet somehow overemphatic. 
The first be- 
gins with an introduction based on its two 


It is cast in three movements. 


opening clashing chords; there follows an al- 
ternation of passages characterized by bust- 
ling rhythms or pastoral qualities. The slow 
movement is a songful elegy that is graceful, 
but lacking in a sense of destination. The 
finale is artificial oratory of no little weight. 
Throughout the Symphony No. 2 there is an 
absence of memorable melody and of sufficient 
contrapuntal vigor. Its orchestration is often 
unpleasantly thick in texture because of the 
excessive use of instrumental doublings. Its 
angular harmony, the only modern reference 
present, is uninterestingly conventional. 


The Cello Concerto 


In the Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 
written in the latter part of 1947, one does 
not have to contend with overweening pre- 
tentiousness. While Barber makes many of 
his usual bows toward classical procedure 
(notably in the uninteresting finale) and has 
his technical difficulties (the principal one 
being his inability to maintain interest in the 
numerous repetitions of his major theme in the 
first movement), he has created a serious work 
meditative slow 


that boasts a rhapsodic, 


movement lovely in every way. There one 
feels not a trace of struggle with material; 
the devices Barber uses seem so natural to 
the expression that they would go unnoticed 
A direct- 
ness of emotion, a gratefully written cello 


if one were not listening for them. 


part, a well thought out orchestral accompani- 
ment are the memories this musical delight 
leaves. 

It is in the ballet suite Medea, composed 
in 1946 for Martha Graham’s Cave of the 
Heart, that one finds Barber at his best. Freed 
of any encumbering form and presented with 
a fascinating subject of frank violence, Barber 
has written a score as direct and precise in 
expression, as stylistically efficient as almost 
any heard in our ballet theatres during the 
past decade. Its harmony features pungent 
dissonance well suited to the subject; 1ts or- 
chestration is expertly contrived, revealing a 
variety of fancy, a clarity, and a luminosity 
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that is common only to the mature Barber 
of growing mastery. 

The composer has written some interesting 
this “Neither Miss 
Graham nor I wished to use the Medea-Jason 
legend literally in the ballet. 


comments on score. 
These mythical 
figures served rather to project psychological 
states of jealousy and vengeance which are 
timeless. 

“The choreography and music were con- 
ceived, as it were, on two time levels, the 
the 
Medea and Jason first appear as godlike, 


ancient mythical and contemporary. 
superhuman figures of the Greek tragedy. As 
the tension and conflict between them in- 
crease, they step out of their legendary roles 
from time to time and become the modern 
man and woman, caught in the nets of jeal- 
ousy and destructive love; and at the end 
In both the 


dancing and music, archaic and contemporary 


reassume their mythical quality. 


idioms are used.” 


Barber has revealed the planned archi- 
tecture of his score in the following statement: 
the 


In the Parados the characters 


“The suite follows roughly form of a 
Greek tragedy 
first appear. The Choros, lyric and reflective, 
comments on the action which is to unfold. 
The young Princess appears in a dance of 
freshness and innocence, followed by a heroic 
dance of Jason. Another plaintive Choros 
leads to Medea’s dance of obsessive and dia- 
bolical vengeance. The Aantikos Agonias, an 
interlude of menace and foreboding, follows. 
Medea’s terrible 


Princess [her rival! and her own children, has 


crime, the murder of the 
been committed, announced at the beginning 
of the Exodos by a violent fanfare of trumpets. 
In this final section, the various themes of the 
chief characters of the work are blended to- 
gether; little by little the music subsides and 
Medea and Jason recede into the legendary 
past.” 

London’s recording of these three works 
varies quite a bit. The Symphony No. 2 is 
not up to this company’s best standards; but 
the concerto, most of the time, and, happily, 
Samuel 
Barber's conducting and the playing of the 


Vedea throughout are outstanding. 


New Symphony and Zara Nelsova vary not 
at all. These elements are of such uncom- 
monly high order that they suggest the pres- 
ence of much love and understanding, fine 
technical equipment, and plenty of rehearsal. 

If the musical value of this Barber festival 
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is uneven in quality, it nevertheless makes 
one grateful for the opportunity to inspect at 


leisure the growth of our most outstanding | 


musical conservative. London’s project of 
presenting major works by established Ameri- 
can composers is off under a pretty fair head 


of steam. — C. J. Luten 





Columbia's Parisian Carmen 





BIZET: Raoul Jobin (Don José), Solange 
Michel (Carmen), Michel Dennis (Esca- 
millo), Martha Angelici (Micaela), S. 
Smoti (Zuniga), J. Thirache (Morales), 
G. Chellet (Frasquita), R. Notti (Mer- 

(El Daneairo), F. 

Leprin (El Remendadao), Chorus and 

Orchestra of POpera Comique of Paris 


cedes), J. Vieuille 


conducted by André Cluytens. Columbia 

LP set SL-109, three discs, $16.35. 

Strolling on the Boulevard des Italiens in 
Paris, during late September of 1949, I 
noticed on the affiches of the Opéra-Comique, 
that Carmen was about to receive its 2,584th 
performance at that house, since it was first 
given there on March 3, 1875. 

Columbia, in presenting this complete re- 
cording of Carmen, has had the wisdom to 
make use of a performance sung by the forces 
of the Opéra-Comique. One feels the experi- 
the tradition, 
these many performances, as one listens to 
what is without doubt the definitive manner 
of presenting Bizet’s masterpiece. 


ence, unshakable rooted in 


An up-to-date recording of Carmen has 
been a crying need for many years. Such an 
absence from the list of completely recorded 
operas has been hard to fathom, when one 
reflects on the popularity of this unique 
music-drama. This absence added up to an 
aching void. 

As far as can be ascertained, there have 
been four “‘complete”’ recordings of Carmen 
since the advent of electrical recording, all 
of them made between 20 and 25 years ago. 
Victor offered a set with Lucy Perelli, José 
de Trevi, Yvonne Brothier, and Louis Musy, 
listed another with Ray- 
monde Visconti, Georges Thill, Marthe Nes- 


while Columbia 
poulous, and Louis Guenot. Then there were 
Victor’s, featuring the 
deep-voiced Gabriella Besanzoni, and Colum- 
bia’s with the Spanish Aurora Buades and 
the fiery Aureliano Pertile. 


Italian versions 


All of these albums are now technically 
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outmoded, and all of them, whether because 
of language, cuts, or faulty reproduction, left 
much to be desired. 

The present French version reverts to the 
original, spoken recitatives, still in use at the 
Opéra-Comique, discarding the sung and ac- 


companied recitatives, which were added 
later for foreign consumption by Ernest 


Guiraud. 

The performance, now under examination, 
is a triumph of ensemble, an example of what 
authority, correct style and diction, musical 
precision, and exemplary reproduction can 
do for a recorded operatic score. 

Stage-effects abound. They are vivid and 
give point to various scenes. Thus we hear 
the of Lillas 
tavern, and the subsequent clash of swords 
during the skirmish between José and Zuniga; 


sounds dancing in Pastia’s 


the murmurs of the crowd at the entrance of 
the Toreador, and again in a holiday mood in 
front of the arena; effects of distance as 
people come on stage and again go off. 

As has been said, this is a triumph of en- 
semble and musical precision. The individual 
performances of the principals fit neatly, in- 
deed to unobtrusively, within this admirably 
finished framework. Strong personal flavor 


is surely missing. There is no Calvé, no 
Farrar, no Supervia, no Muratore, no Dal- 
mores in this cast. All of which makes one 
realize that ours is not an era (with one or 
two exceptions) that encourages or breeds 
bravura qualities in individuals. 

Solange Michel is the current Carmen in 
Paris today. She is well liked and respected in 
that city. Possessed of an admirably pro- 
duced, unspectacular mezzo-soprano of medi- 
um weight, Mme. Michel sings this music 
well. However, that is as far as she goes; 
The 
blandishments of the dangerous and fatalistic 


hers is not an inspired performance. 


gypsy, found through inflection and nuance 
by other singers, are not Mme. Michel’s. She 
comes closest to being convincing in her lines 
of spoken dialogue. 
for 


Now and again, one longs 


such inestimable touches as Gerville- 
Réache put into her wonderful recording of 
the Habanera. 

Mme. Michel the Habanera, the 
séguedille, and the Gypsy Song musically, in 
fact, admirably. 


truly compelling Carmen? 


sings 


But is this enough for a 
Certainly, the 
exasperation of the cigarette-girl, as she rages 
up and down the Plaza de Toros, is under- 
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There have 
been far more vivid Carmens at the Opéra 


keyed to the point of solemnity. 


Comique in my time Suzanne Brohly, 
Perelli, Ninon Vallin, Alice 
and, above all, Conchita Supervia. 
Don 
Metropolitan, offers excellent routine. 


Lucy Raveau, 


at the 
More 


passion, more bite, and more beauty of voice 


Raoul Jobin, a recent José 


would have been desirable. Some of the ex- 
citement that Maria Gay and Giovanni Zen- 
tello put into their 1929 recording of the 
finale, would have not come amiss here. 
Marthe 
current sopranos, has a warm and ample 
lyric voice for the music of Micaela. She 
sings the third act aria admirably, ending it 
as it is written, without the interpolated high 
B-flat. 


America, in recent 


Angelici, one of the Comique’s 


It has been too often the custom in 
to 
pretty, and voiceless singer in a role, which, 
let 
vocalists as Melba, Eames, 


years, cast a young, 
has been sung by such 


Alda, Bori, and 


us not forget, 
Albanese. 


Escamillo — let’s face it is a disappoint- 
ment. Michel Dens, who was having ‘a suc- 
cess at the Comique in Traviata during* the 
summer of 1949, misses all the swagger and 
The 


famous stanzas are pretty tame as sung by 


the panache of the ebullient Toreador. 


this baritone, whose voice is of excellent metal. 
. —_——- Continued on page 321 
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Te Is IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 




















ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BERLIOZ: 


The 
Vienuet of the Will-O’-the Wisps, Dance of 
Varch; TCHAI- 
Overture Solennelle (**1812’’); 
Willem Mengelberg conducting the Ams- 


Damnation of Faust 
the Sylphes; Hungarian 
KOVSKY: 


terdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. Capi- 

tol 10’ LP dise L-8127, $3.95. 
ATHE EXCERPTS from Berlioz’s neglected 
Damnation of Faust convey, as the annotator 
states, “little of the drama when they are re- 
moved from the context of the complete 
work” (a complete recording of which will be 
issued in the near future). Of all the versions 
on records of these concert excerpts my pref- 
erence remains for Beecham’s, though Kous- 
sevitzky’s is as fine an example of orchestral 


The late Willem 


finesse as I have ever heard. 


Mengelberg gives a brilliant performance of 


this music, showing his skill as one of the 
leading orchestral technicians of his time, but 
] miss the nuancing of line that Beecham con- 
veys. 

Mengelberg’s 1812 Overture has been pre- 
is full of those big 
and emphatic effects in which the conductor 
liked to 


ment he creates is rather obvious musical melo- 


viously discussed. It 


indulge, but the dramatic excite- 


drama. Capitol has done a firstrate job in 
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dubbing these old recordings onto LP a 
far better one in the case of the overture than 
Mercury did. 
to release the same performance has not been 
explained to us. This sort of business is not 
good and usually ends up in somebody com- 
ing out the little end of the horn. P.H.R. 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 6 in A, and 
the 112th and 150th Psalms; Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Henry 
Swoboda, with the Vienna Kammerchor 
in the Psalms. 
5055/6, two dises, $11.90. 

AIT IS GOOD to have first recordings of 

some of Bruckner’s most rewarding and most 

neglected music. The Sirth Symphony, prob- 
ably the least known of Bruckner’s mature 
works in this form, is a pleasure for the 
absence of much of the pretentious rhetoric 
that so often spoils the Austrian composer's 
products. 
tinuity, which though halting in many places, 
is still superior to the movement of the mature 
Fourth, Fifth, or 
Bruckner. 


ments are 


Seventh symphonies of 
Though the first and last move- 
and the 
scherzo is made from somewhat poor material, 


weak in construction 
the Sixth boasts a slow movement of such sin- 
cere feeling and such beauty of sound that 
this section alone would seem to guarantee 


the symphony occasional performances. 
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Knowledge of the music through this record- 
ing may help bring about this desirable state 
of affairs. 

It is a pity that Swoboda’s reading is no 
better than it is and that the orchestra is not 
quite up to the score’s difficulties. Particu- 
larly disaffecting is the messy execution one 
encounters here and there. Though I have a 
suspicion that the orchestra is undersized, 
it may be the recording that causes the grand- 
est sonorities to lose their solidity and im- 
pact. 

Especially interesting are the two psalms 
here represented. These works are rather like 
bold anthems with contrasting passages of 
Though the mature 150th 
Psalm is tighter in construction and alto- 
gether more like the Bruckner of the sym- 
phonies in expressive content, I find it less 
moving than the early 112th Psalm which has 
The Vi- 


enna Kammerchor is unusually remiss in 


tender reflection. 


moments of unforgettable beauty. 


matters of unanimity and pitch in the late 
psalm, a little better in the earlier one. Swo- 
boda’s work is animated, but somewhat in- 
sensitive. The recording is well below West- 
minster’s high standards 58 2 Ft 
BOYCE: Eight Symphonies; The Zimbler 
Sinfonietta conducted by Josef Zimbler. 
Decca LP set DX. 105, two dises, $11.70. 
ATO THE GROWING LIST of worthy 
music of the 18th century, the Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta and Decca add the complete sym- 
William Boyce (1710-1779), a 
famous organist church 


phonies of 
and composer of 
music in his time. Boyce also wrote music 
for the theater, sonatas for two violins and 
bass, and these eight symphonies which are 
in the nature of the concerto grosso as Handel 
handled the work. 
ness and fine spirits of these works make them 
The 


Bach and Handel are suggested, yet these 
ge ' 


The spontaneity, fresh- 
immediately attractive. 


scores have an individuality of their own. 
The sturdiness of the contrapuntal writing 
in the opening movements, and the charm and 
grace of the dance sections make one wonder 
why these symphonies were neglected for so 
back, 


Lambert arranged them for modern chamber 


many years. Some years Constant 


orchestra, thus recalling attention to them. 

In 1937, Timely Records engaged a small 
orchestra and Max Goberman, a young and 
adventuresome these 


conductor, to play 
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influences of 





works for recording. They were issued oi 
nine 10” discs in an album, rather poorly 
welcome 


Mr. 


Goberman and the well handled studio re- 


divided for breaks but nonetheless 
for the well-directed performances of 
Mr. Goberman used the Lambert 
Mr. Zimbler uses the original 


cording. 
arrangements. 
scores, Which in my estimation seem more 
spontaneous and often bolder in character. 
But that boldness may be due to the brighter 
qualities of the excellent resonant recording, 
which helps bring out the clarity of line and 
detail better than the earlier one. It is good to 
such alert and fluent 


have these works in 


renditions and I recommend this set to all 
those who admire 18th century music with 
striking profiles. P-ILR. 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 103 in E flat major 

(“Drum Roll”); 


D minor; Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


and Symphony No. 80 in 


conducted by Hermann Scherchen. West- 

minster LP disc WL 5050, $5.95. 
ASOME YEARS BACK, Columbia issued an 
appreciable performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 103 by the late Leslie Heward, 
which may well be kept by many as a me- 
mento of a gifted English musician who passed 
away too soon. Last year, a more modern 


recording of this work performed by the 
Hungarian conductor, Georg Solti, was is- 
sued by London. Neither of these perform- 
ances has the attributes of the present one: 
for all its humanity Heward’s lacks consis- 
tence in continuity while Solti’s, a highly pro- 


Scherchen, 


ficient job, lacks finesse. Swiss con- 


ductor, Hermann has given us 
some of the finest readings of Haydn's sym- 
phony on records — readings distinguished by 
graciousness of feeling and admirably musi- 
While the outer move- 


ments of the “Drum Roll” here are taken less 


cianly understanding. 


rapidly than most conductors perform them, 


Scherchen does not refute the composer’s 


markings Allegro con spirito. hese direc- 
tions are as much a spirit as of speed and 
Scherchen knows the value of clean detail as 
well as rhythmic fluency. The sobriquet 
given this work is derived from the drum rolls 
The 


gins with a drum roll, but thereafter, as the 


in the opening movement. music be- 
annotator states it merely returns like a spec- 
tor. Some conductors play up the drum roll 
too much, but not Scherchen. One of Haydn's 


finest mature works, this symphony is arrest- 
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ing both in its thematic content and its har- 
monic treatment throughout. The Vienna 
Symphony, which is surely an overworked 
organization serving under far too many con- 
ductors, is heard at its best under Scherchen’s 
direction. The recording is excellent. 
Symphony No. 80, a work discovered by 
Alfred Einstein in the middle thirties, was 
Alfred 
Wallenstein on the air, and later by Fritz 


first performed in this country by 


Stiedry in the presentation of a group of un- 
familiar Haydn symphonies given by the New 
Friends of Music during its season of 1938- 
39. Victor recorded this work around that 
time, but that recording has long since been 
withdrawn. Though shorter than the “Drum 
Roll.” the D miner Symphony is nonetheless 
an equally rewarding opus, as indeed are all 
the Haydn symphonies in the minor keys. 
The wonderful Adagio has a rare depth of 
feeling. and the outer movements are fine ex- 
amples of Haydn's polyphonic ingenuity. 
Aided by clearer and more vital recording, 
Scherchen’s performances take precedence 
over Stiedry’s. P.HLR. 
PERGOLESI: Concertino in F minor; RES- 

PIGHI: Suite 

\o. 3: The Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 


Ancient Airs and Dances 


tra conducted by Karl Miinchinger. Lon- 
don LP dise LLP 312, $5.95. 


A THIS is the second of six concertinos, ac- 
credited to Pergolesi. Whether or not actual- 
ly by the young Italian composer who lived 
so short a life span (1710-1736), this is a fine 
example of early 18th-century concerto writ- 
ing for strings. Its free contrapuntal style 
and the essential lyric quality of its thematic 
material are characteristics of Pergolesi. In 
recent years, this work has gained in popu- 
larity, and well it might. In the middle 1930s, 
Max Goberman recorded it for Timely Rec- 
ords and a few years back Boyd Neel and his 
Orchestra recorded it for English Decca. Of 
the several versions, this is by far the best. 
Apparently. the conductor of the Stuttgart 
Chamber ensemble has made an intensive 
study of music of former times, and as in his 
Brandenburg Concertos he demonstrates in 
the Pergolesi. as well as the Respighi, his 
feeling for rhythmic fluidity and elegance in 
Add to 


this, the clear, tonally lovely sound of Lon- 


the phrasing of music of this kind. 


don’s recording and you have the answer why 
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this issue of both works takes precedence ov er 
former versions. 
The Respighi suite a free transcription 
of old Airs and Dances, originally for the lute 
is one of several works which the Italian 
composer made over a period of years. These 
suites are among the most cherishable com- 
positions that Respighi left us, for his scoring 
of all not only retains but definitely points 
up the tenderness, charm and grace of the 
original pieces. There have been several 
other recordings of Suite No. 3, one of which 
the version by Hans von Benda and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra(Capi- 
tol LP dise P-8059) 
preciable performance. 


offers a most ap- 
It is only eclipsed 
by virtue of the superior reproduction of this 


one. P.H.R. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Dances Fledermaus 
Quadrille; Wein, Weib und Gesang: Bitte 
Schin Polka; Leichtes Blut Schnellpolka; 
The Wiirttemberg State Orchestra of 
Stuttgart conducted by Ferdinand Leit- 
ner. Pizzikato Polka; Perpetuum Mobile; 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ferene Fricsay. Decca 
LP disc DL 9507. $5.85. 

AOF RECENT LP COLLECTIONS of 

Strauss dances this is the most delightful, if 

only for the inclusion of the completely in- 

gratiating quadrille from Die Fledermaus. The 
other items are varyingly well-known, but, 
if I’m not mistaken, this is the first recording 
of the particular schnellpolka. Responsible 
for much of the charm of the collection is 

Ferdinand Leitner, the thirty-nine year-old 

conductor who was appointed general musical 

director of the Wiirttemberg State Theatre 
last year. He conducts Strauss with endless 
vitality and an athletic precision coupled with 

a sensitive attention to details which manages 

to revitalize even such overplayed works as 


Wine, Women and Song. Fricsay conducts 


only two from the bunch and is therefore | 


doubly overshadowed. The recording is 


splendid. D.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E 
London Philharmonic 

Orchestra conducted by Sergui Celibi- 

dache. London LP disc LLP 168, $5.95. 
AONE HAS THE FEELING that the con- 
ductor is striving to be different — effects for 
effects’ sake. The introductory theme is 


minor, Op. 64; 
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played very slowly, and the Andante canta- 
bile movement is taken at a most tedious 
Undeniably the reproduction, 
which clarifies detail and provides a wider 


pace. fine 
gamut of dynamics, gives this set mechanical 
The only 
exception I would make would be the Paul 
Kletzki version, which Columbia issued in Oct- 
ober 1947, in which taste, and musicianship, 


precedence over older issues. 


and good recording are exhibited. I cannot 
understand why Columbia passed this record- 
ing up in favor of the Rodzinski—Cleveland 
Orchestra version for an LP version, as the 
latter is by no means as well recorded. Ce- 
libidache is evidently a virtuoso conductor 
who favors waywardness in the interpretation 
of Tchaikovsky’s music; not an unusual ap- 
proach, to be sure, but one which becomes 
unendurable to many in constant repetition. 
The late Mengelberg was censurable for this 
sort of thing in Tchaikovsky, but he was not 
guilty of “‘the absence of sustaining power 
and the grossness of the trombone tone” 
which, as one English critic has said, spoil 
the effect and often makes the vitality of the 
playing negligible. J.N. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 

minor, Op. 74 (‘‘Pathetique’”’); Charles 

Munch conducting the L’Orchestra de 

la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 

de Paris. London LP dise LLP 257. $5.95. 
AORIGINALLY this recording was released 
on three sides of two LPs with Van Bein- 
um’s perrormance of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet on the fourth side. It was reviewed 
in May 1950. Since making this recording, 
Munch has played this work in the concert 
hall far better, especially the scherzo which 
is too rhythmically neurotic here. In its 
way, this is a stimulating reading, but it does 
not satisfy me like the Toscanini version. 
There is fine balance and clarity of detail in 
the recording which does not seem to have 
suffered from being condensed onto one disc. 


P.H.R 
WAGNER: Siegfried — Waldesweben (with 
Franz Lechleitner (tenor); Rienzi — 


Overture; Hans Knappertsbusch con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. London 10’ LP dise LPS 290. 
$4.95. 

AACTUALLY, this recording has little to do 

with the concert extract called Forest Mur- 

murs. It is a recording of a portion of the 
second scene of the second act, extending 
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from just after the exit of Mime to just be- 
fore Siegfried serenades the forest bird on his 
horn. This leaves the conclusion of the disc 
rather up in the air because Wagner has 
carefully prepared Siegfried’s horn passage to 
modulate back into the home key. The music 
contained is roughly equivalent to that on 
sides 5 and 6 of the Melchior recording 
Victor set 83) and as Melchior was in fine 
voice at the time it is the version to be pre- 
ferred. There are, however. several things to 
recommend this disc. One is Lechleitner 
whose Siegfried sounds both youthful and 
virile. Another is an anonymous English 
horn player who departs considerably from 
the score in wittily delineating the hero’s in- 
effectual efforts on the reed to imitate the 
bird. The conductor remains discreetly in 
the background. 

Knappertsbusch has already made one re- 
cording of the overture to Rienzi for London 
(LQ-181) with the London Philharmonic and, 
as the orchestral playing here is not as lus- 
trous sounding, it is rather strange to see 
him coming out with another. No one has 
ever made the music sound as interesting as 
Stokowski does, but, on the other hand, it 
doesn’t sound nearly so deadly under Knap- 
perbusch as it did under Weingartner. D.R. 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
(“Emperor”); Rudolf Serkin (piano) and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML- 
54373, $5.45 

ATHERE are so many Emperors that one 

loses count. Of modern recordings, though, 

one has no hesitation calling this one of the 
very best. Seldom has Columbia, or any- 
body else, been so successful in the technical 
reproduction of a piano-orchestra disc. The 
balance here is excellent, the sound faithful, 
distortion down to a minimum, and a com- 
plete absence of rattle in the piano tone. 
Serkin and the Emperor are an old story. 

Ile recorded it once before, in 1942, with 

Walter and the New York Philharmonic. The 

music must have grown on him. This is a 

much more assured performance, bigger in 

outline, less finicky in detail. And, for once, 
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Serkin does not dawdle over the slow move- 
ment. He plays throughout in a healthy, 
athletic manner, with rhythmic freedom and 
immense authority. Some pianists have tried 
to emphasize the austerity of the work, others 
the lyricism in it, still others its size and 
rock-like qualities. Serkin’s approach is a 
synthesis that has its share of lyricism, power, 
and austerity. It’s altogether a successful 


job, and Ormandy holds up his end of it 


very well. One would have to be an extra- 
ordinary purist indeed to quibble at the rich 
tone his orchestra produces. Serkin’s tone, 
after all, is not exactly wilting. H.CS. 


BRAHMS: Concerto in D major, Op. 77; 
Ossy Renardy (violin) with the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra con- 
ducted by Charles Munch. London LP 
dise LLP 1, $5.95. 

ATHIS is a new release of London’s originally 

unsatisfactory first long-playing record. It isa 

first-rate re-recording that closely approxi- 

mates the reproduction of the original 78 

issue. Renardy’s playing of this music is sensi- 

tive, tonally rich, rhythmically secure. Munch 
matches the violinist’s approach to the music 
which does not aim for the vivid coloring 
and bigness others seek. 1 find this per- 
formance enjoyable. Renardy is less tense 
than Szigeti whose playing did not always 
match the control of Ormandy, and smoother 
than Menuhin who had to work against Furt- 
wiingler’s deliberate pacing, especially in the 
opening movement. I would vote this the 
best version of the work on LP to date. 


P.HLR. 





DVORAK: Quintet in A mayor, Op. 81; Jan 
Herman (piano) with the Ondricek String 
Quartet. Mercury LP disc MG 1004, 
$4.85. 

ANOT SO LONG AGO we had a perform- 

ance of this work by the Chigi Quintet, 4 

gifted Italian ensemble. While admiring that 

recording, I have not been completely sold on 
the overly polished approach of the Italian 
musicians. Though it has tonal glow, it 
often lacks essential rhythmic emphasis. The 

Ondricek Quartet, one of the finest Czech 

groups, and a firstrate pianist unknown to 
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me play this work with plenty of tonal 
glow and proper rhythmic animation. They 
substantiate far better the high spirits of the 
Furiant (Scherzo) and the humorous garrulity 
of the madcap finale. Mercury’s recording is 
not in a class with London’s, though the bal 
ance and tone are satisfactory. The surfaces 
unfortunately are somewhat gritty; but de- 
spite the reminder of its 78 rpm derivation, 
this is the performance with which I would 


P.H.R. 


prefer to live. 


SIBELIUS: Quartet in D minor, Op. 56 
(“Voces Intimae’’); The Griller String 
Quartet. London LP disc LLP 304, 
$5.95. 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in A minor, Op. 132; 
The Griller String Quartet. London 
LP dise LLP 318, $5.95. 

ASIBELIUS’ ONLY STRING QUARTET 

is a work that has never caught the public 

fancy as it should. It is generally referred 
to as a suite, but Eric Blom contends: ‘“The 
best classification that can be found for it is, 
perhaps, among works of the sonata quasi una 


fantasia type. This suggests an association 


with Beethoven, which is by no means out of 
place, since Sibelius’s subordination of a very 
logical and independent form to the emotional 
content of his music has much in common with 
the works of that master’s last period.”’ 

Since becoming acquainted with this score, 
through a study of the music and the fine 
performance of the Budapest String Quartet 
in the Sibelius Society issue (Vol. III, Victor 
set 344, Sept. 1937), I have found myself in 
agreement with Blom’s contentions. While 
not a cyclic composition, Sibelius reuses vari- 
ous passages in more than one movement, and 
as, in his symphonies, he reveals an imposing 
degree of concentration in his music. The 
work builds through a most logical organic 
development of simple and concise themes. 
In his notes with the Society set, Cecil Gray 
contented that the quartet was a pyramidal 
one, “with the slow movement as its apex or 
summit.”” The length of this slow movement 
is exceptional in the music of Sibelius. Those 
who admire this composer will, I feel certain, 
welcome this fine performance which is ex- 
cellently recorded. 

Following the Sibelius with Beethoven’s 
wonderful Quartet in A minor, I was reminded 
of Blom’s assertion that the Finnish compos- 


er’s composition had much in common with 
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the later quartets of Beethoven. Both works 
do have a similar unity of thought and both 
build to a slow movement which is their 
heart, yet they are strikingly dissimilar. 
Though I enjoyed the Griller performance, I 
missed in the playing some of the warmth and 
detail of the Budapest version. But the 
Griller group have the strength and the tech- 
nical accomplishments which are essential to 
the welfare of Beethoven’s music. As a re- 
cording, this one steals an edge on the Buda- 
pest’s but I still lean toward their older ac- 
complishments. P.ELR. 





BACH: Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major. FRANCK: 
Pastorale, Op. 19, No. 4; Fantaisie in A 
Vajor from Trois Pieces pour Grand Orgue. 
Jeanne Demessieux (organ). London 
LP disc LLP-319, $5.95. 
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AFAILURE to maintain pace, 


fingered passages, and blurring of inner voices 


bumpy- 


make Demessieux’s performances of the Bach 
selections unrewarding. Far better are her 
discourses of the mostly lovely Pastorale and 
the moderately engaging Fantaisie. 

The organ used is the one at St. Mark’s, 
North Audley Street, London. 


ment here sounds as if it were better suited 


This instru- 


to rendering of romantic music than the music 
of the baroque masters. The recording seems 
good except for the gaps of silence that oc- 
casionally interrupt the music’s progress. 


C.J.L. 


BACH-SILOTI: Prelude in G minor; 
BEETHOVEN: Thirty-two Variations in 
C minor; SCHUBERT: Impromptu in B 
flat, Op. 142, No. 3; LISZT: Etude de 
Concert No. 3 (“Un Sospiro”); Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 11; Ellen Ballon (piano). 
London 10’ LP dise LPS-306, $4.95. 


AMOST of these works are here making a 
first LP appearance. They are all concert- 
hall staples, never far from us, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Eleventh Rhapsody. 
Many years back, Cortot made a stunning 
performance of this Rhapsody, one of Liszt’s 
shorter ones, and Borovsky recorded it for 
Deccea-Polydor in his complete version of 
these works, but not many pianists have 
touched it since then. Up to now, too, the 
standard phonographic representation of the 
Beethoven variations in the American 
catalogues, at any rate has been the Horo- 
witz version, also dating many years back. 
Miss Ballon is not the pianist to challenge 
those standards. She has a fairly facile tech- 
nical equipment, but some of the music she 
has here selected throws a strain on it. The 
result is some muddy passage work and a 
lack of final finish. 
agination or subtlety in her phrasing. The 


Nor is there much im- 


recording can be described as adequate in 
sound, with a few rattles occurring in fortis- 
simo sections. H.C.S. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, 

Vo. 2; Byron Janis (piano). RCA Victor 
10” disc LM-50, $4.67. 


ATHIS IS not the first LP appearance of the 
sonata. A few months ago Remington issued 
one played by Dohnanyi, though its release 


is no testimony to either Dohnanyi’s or Rem- 
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ington’s taste. Of the present Victor version, 
at least it can be said that it is well recorded 
and neatly played. Young Janis has had an 
auspicious pianistic send-off in his concert 
career; none less than Vladimir Horowitz 
has expressed an interest in him — an interest 
Word got 
around, and his Carnegie Hall debut attracted 


that extended itself to lessons. 


about every pianist in town. The general re- 
action was mixed. This listener, who was 
present, thought that plenty of ability was 
present, but found little personality or color 


in the playing. 


The present disc does not provide any ma- 
terial for a change of opinion. The notes are 
carefully delivered, there are no breaches in 
taste, everything is smooth and well ordered. 
That said, little more can be added. There 
is an intensity to this music that at present 
Janis can only suggest, and there are nuances 
of phrasing that still are unknown to him. In 
any case, this is (by default) the best modern 
American recording of the D minor Sonata; 
and however it may fall short of the ultimate, 
it has enough virtues to carry one along pend- 
ing the arrival of the Novaes interpretation 


from Vox. -H.C.S. 


CHOPIN: Ballade in G Minor, Op. 23; 
Etude in E Major, Op. 10, No. 3; Mazurkas 
in B Flat Minor, Op. 24, No. 4, in D Flat 
Vajor, Op. 30, No. 3, and in C Major, Op. 
33, No. 3; and Waltz in A Flat Major, Op. 
34, No. 1. Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). 
London 10” LP disc LPS-317, $4.95. 


ATHOSE WHO REMEMBER Backhaus’ 
superb Chopin performances of prewar days 
(particularly his recording of the Etudes, Op. 
10 and 25) have undoubtedly looked forward 
to this disc. It is, | am afraid, something of a 
disappointment. 

Although Backhaus’ command of his in- 
strument is almost what it used to be, his 
playing sometimes lacks the spontaneity it 
once had. Moreover, he has lost some of the 
directness that formerly made his Chopin a 
delight to those who know the scores and ask 
that they be honored. Backhaus now tends 
to play a little out of time and, in my opinion, 
to misuse rubato here and there. 


London’s recording is wonderfully faithful; 
the surfaces of this disc generally quiet. 


-C.J.L. 
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LISZT: St. Francis of Assisi Preaching to 
the Birds and St. Francis of Paola Walking 
on the Waters; Gondeliera, Il Penseroso, 
Canzonetta di Salvator Rosa, Au lac de 
Wallenstadt, Eglogue, Au bord d’une source. 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). London LP 
disc LLP-315, $5.95. 

ATHE NEWS of this disc is the return of the 
great Wilhelm Kempf? to the recording studio. 
Considered one of the half dozen pianists of 
highest rank before the war, Kempff here dis- 
plays that he has lost none of his old magic. 
He is a prodigious technician without a peer 
and a music-maker par excellence. Nothing 
he touches on this disc — even the dullest or 
the weariest of the Lisztian warhorses — fails 
to pulsate with life. His tonal colors are clean 
and varied, his phraseology has grace and 
nobility, his rhythm is vigorous and animated, 
his pedalling impeccable. 

These uncommon talents, when put at the 
service of the loveliest of the pieces listed 
above Canzonetta di Salvator Rosa and Au 
lac de Wallenstadt (both first recordings, I be- 
lieve) and the Eglogue — provide a musical 
experience not to be missed. London’s engi- 
neers have lent Mr. Kempff their most sym- 
pathetic assistance on this memorable return. 


C.J.L. 


LISZT: Sonata in B minor; Sonetto del 
Petrarca, No. 104; Legende: St. Francoise 
d’ Assise (“La Prédication aux Oiseaux’’); 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12; Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol disc P-8136, 
$4.98. 

ATHERE’S A LOT of piano playing here. 

Pennario is not only one of the best of our 

young virtuosos; he’s one of the best young 

virtuosos anywhere around. He has fingers 
of iron and wrists of steel. He seldom is 
flustered by anything in the way of technical 
difficulties, and even the tricky trill-like fig- 
urations of St. Francoise Preaching to the 

Birds he takes in his stride. And yet I wasn’t 

too happy with this collection of Liszt, de- 

spite the intelligence of Pennario’s approach 
and his wonderful executive ability. 

The trouble, I think, lies in his central 
musical philosophy. I have the feeling, right 
or wrong, that Pennario gets no emotional 
kick from the music at all; that he is interested 
in it from an intellectual viewpoint the 
technical problems it poses, methods of at- 
tacking them, of solving them, of putting the 
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various elements into correct relation. As 1 
say, his playing is intelligent enough, but to 
convince a listener that the Liszt sonata is 
important music (which !t is) the player him- 
self must be convinced. 

However, all of the music is so skillfully 
performed that a certain amount of criticism 
is disarmed. One can derive pleasure from 
the professional way with which Pennario 
goes about his business. Nor does his play- 
ing suffer from the cold, bleak objectivity 
which so many 


contemporary youngsters 


bring to Liszt. Pennario may not find much 
color in the music, but at least he avoids 
frigidity. H.C.S. 
MACDOWELL: Sea Pieces, 
Op. 55, Nos. 5, 8; Fireside Tales, Op. 61, 
Vos. 1, 4, 2; New England Idyls, Op. 62, 
Vos. 7, 6, 10, 5; Woodland Sketches, Op. 
51 (complete). John Kirkpatrick (piano). 
Columbia LP dise ML 54372. $5.45. 
ATHOSE who contribute to the current be- 
littling of Edward MacDowell 
ever correctly, upon the horrendous Piano 


Piano Music 


based, how- 


Concerto and other overblown works of that 
sort should know the exquisite piano 
pieces. He is actually not another Ethelbert 


Nevin. 


romantic piano music, combining with it a 


Rather, he continues the line of 


Griegian concern for conciseness of expression 
and precision of detail. ‘Thus he is essentially 
a miniaturist and a very fine one. A 
guide to MacDowell’s miniatures is that he 
invariably employed the literary title — as 
did Schumann and Raff, who were his two 
While small col- 


lections like the Sea Pieces are not program- 


most important influences. 


music, the point of departure is plainly liter- 
ary. 

This is particularly true of the 1896 
Woodland Sketches, in which every one of the 
ten short movements is musically succinct 
yet also relies for final impression upon its 
literary title. MacDowell, however, never al- 
lowed the literary import to supercede the 
The famous To a Wild Rose, for 


example, is marked 


musical. 
“with simple tender- 
ness’’ and when played straight is a completely 
different piece of music than when all choked 
up in such lush interpretations as those by 
a Kostelanetz. Kirkpatrick, (who will be re- 
membered for his monumental labors on the 
Columbia LP 


ML 54250), plays the music straight -—— with 


Ives Second Piano Sonata 
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an astute and uncondescending dignity which, 
coupled with a very formidable yet complete- 
ly unostentatious technique, really does the 
music a great service. Columbia's piano re- 
cordings of late have been uniformly good and 
this one is excellent. -D.R. 
RACHMANINOFF: Twenty-four Preludes, 
Op. 3, No. 2, Op. 23 and Op. 32; 
Lympany (piano). 
328/29, 311.70. 
ATHERE ARE MANY who think that the 
best of Rachmaninoff’s piano works is to be 
found in his two sets of Preludes, Op. 23 (nine) 
and Op. 32 (thirteen). 


Moura 
London LP set, discs 


In all there is fine sense 
of balance, variety of invention and plenty 
of contrast. 

Rachmaninoff was not a man to write 
music to order. He wrote music because it 
was in him and because he had to express 
himself creatively. While a born inventive, 
he was fundamentally an intellectual. He 
inherited much from Liszt and Chopin, but 
expressed himself quite differently.. There is 
not the passion and fervor of the latter in his 
music, nor the ostentation of the former. He 
was a true Russian with a pronounced fata- 
listic outlook. “Yet we must not forget that 
although fatalism was the driving force of 
Rachmaninoff’s creative powers,”’ says John 
Culshaw in his book on the composer, “it was 
allied with a far brighter ideal 
for peace of mind. 
but disturbed.” 


— the longing 
His life was not tragic 


It has always seemed strange to me that 
Rachmaninoff did not record all his preludes. 
But it is possible that he was circumvented 
in this by shortsightedness on the part of his 
recorders. They would have been a most 
valuable memento of his artistry and his 
Of the 24 pre- 
ludes, only six were recorded by him the 


creative work for the piano. 


famous C sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2, the G 
flat major, Op. 23, No. 10, and the G major, 
F minor and F major, Op. 32, Nos. 5, 6 and 7. 
The finest of the preludes are to be found in 
Op. 32 especially the last four — though 
the E flat minor, Op. 10, No. 9 is a wonderful 
opus — “Rachmaninoff at his most magical” 
(Culshaw). 

Miss Lympany recorded the 24 preludes 
for English Decca back in the middle 1940s, 
but the present performances would seem to 
have been accomplished more recently, judg- 


ing from the range of dynamics. The pianist 
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has plenty of technical dexterity and her 
tone is clear and never percussive. Her 
artistry is sincere, never showy, and there- 
fore appreciable, though I find a coolness 
and caleulation at times which was never 
evident in Rachmaninoff’s own playing. Some- 
how, I feel these works need a man’s touch, 
yet it must be admitted Miss Lympany has 
enough strength when required. P.HLR. 


SCHUBERT: Fantasie in C Major (“Der 
Wanderer”), Op. 15; Clifford Curzon 
(piano). London 10” LP disc LPS-83, 
$4.95. 

AIT is always a pleasure to welcome a new 

recording by Clifford Curzon, particularly 

when he is playing the German Romantics. 

Curzon’s work in this field is one of today’s 

dependable musical delights. One wishes 

London would give us more of these per- 

formances. 

Here is surely the finest version of Schu- 
bert’s diffuse but often beautiful Wanderer 
Fantasie. Curzon has organized the work well 
and kept it from seeming as lengthy as it 
usually does. His playing, viewed from any 
angle, is just the sort needed to reveal every 
facet of the composer’s thought. Splendid re- 
cording enhances the value of the disc. 


C.J.L. 


SCHUMANN: Fantasia in C Major, Op. 17; 
Robert Weisz (piano). London 10’° LP 
disc, LPS-152, $4.95. 

AROBERT WEISZ, who makes his record- 

ing debut on this disc, is a pianist of sensi- 

tivity and of sound schooling. He makes no 
ugly sounds and observes most of the musical 
amenities; he has difficulty, however, play- 
ing difficult passages in quick time. This de- 
ficiency has caused him to use overly slow 
tempi in the first two sections of Schumann’s 
noble masterwork and has robbed his playing 
of the abandon that is a touchstone for rend- 
ering romantic music. Weisz’s performance 
of the final section, Lento sostenuto, is, on the 
other hand, clean, chaste, and altogether 


love'y. 
Backhaus’ version (Victor set 463 with- 
drawn) is still worth looking for. CI.L. 
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MOZART: Sonatas in B flat, K.358, D 
K.381, and G major 4.357 (for 
Paul Badura-Skoda 
Westminster disc WL- 


major, 
piano four hands); 
and Joerg Demus. 
5060, price $5.95. 
AFIRST recordings anywhere, | 
Of Mozart’s four-hand 
big F major has had any previous play on 


believe. 
sonatas, only the 
records: the two Iturbis played it, so did 
Foss and Hendl. 


on this dise can rank with it, or with the one 


None of the three sonatas 


in C major, although the slow movement of 
the unfinished A.357 here has a theme of 
simply extraordinary romantic beauty. 

The art of four-hand pianism is not as 
moribund as the recording companies ap- 
parently have believed up to the last year or 
so. Amateur pianists have always kept the 
thing in motion, and copies of the Mozart 
or Schubert duets are on the piano of any 
well-regulated musical household. Most duet- 
tists will be familiar with the B flat and D 
major sonatas on this dics. The two-move- 
ment sonata in G is a slightly different propo- 
sition, for it is not included in the standard 
Peters edition of the Mozart duets. 


pleasant opus with, as mentioned above, a 


It is a 
slow-movement theme that sings out like 
Blake’s morning stars. Otherwise there is 
nothing particularly complicated about the 
three works. They are light-hearted, gay, 
charming and melodious, utterly attractive 
and, in places, a little naive. 

Badura-Skoda and Demus seem to have a 
good time playing them, and their perform- 
ances are all one could ask for. Their en- 
semble is good, they think alike in matters of 
phrasing and dynamics, and they do not at- 
tempt to make bigger things of the sonatas 
than they actually are. The recording is 


excellent. H.C .S. 





LP Re-Issues 


ITALIAN ART SONGS: 


Giordano); Bella fanciulla (Faleonieri); 





Caro mio ben 


Siciliana (Pergolesi); Dolee Madonna (An- 
onymous); Selve amiche (Caldara); Pu 
dicesti (Lotti): 
surralte 


Amarilli (Caeeini); Sus- 
Zeffiretti 
Guiseppe De Luea (baritone) 
Decca 10’ 


inflorno a Clori (Pas- 
quini); 
with Pietro Cimara (piano). 


LP dise DL 7505, $3.85. 
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4 PROGRAM OF SPANISH SONGS: 
Seren Popular Spanish Songs (Falla); Ton- 
adillas (Granados); Conchita Supervia 

Frank Marshall 

Decca 10” LP dise DL 7510, 


(mezzo-soprano) with 
(piano). 
$3.85. 
OPERATIC RECITAL: Lucia di Lammer- 
moor A/fin son tua (Mad Scene) (Doni- 
zetti): La Figlia del Reggimente — Convien 
partir (Donizetti); Rigoletto Caro nome 
(Verdi); I Pescatori di Perli 
un di coduto il sole (Bizet); La Sonnambula 


Siccome 

{ non credea mirati (Bellini); Lina 
Pagliughi (soprano) with orchestra. Decca 
10” LP dise DL 7503, $3.85. 

BACH: Concerto inE major; Szymon Gold- 
berg (violin) and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra conducted by Walter Susskind. 
Decca 10’ LP disc DL 7507, $3.85. 

PIANO RECITAL: Fantasia Impromptu, Op. 
66 (Chopin); Rustle of Spring, Op. 32, 

Vo. 3 (Sinding); Scherzo Impromptu, Op. 

73, No. 2, Butterfly, Op. 43, No. 1, Melodie, 

Op. 47, No. 

oubliée (Liszt); Prelude inG minor, Op. 23, 


3 (Grieg); Premiére valse 
Vo. 5 (Rachmaninoff); Valse in E major, 
Op. 34, No. 1 (Moskowski); Eileen 
Joyee (piano). Decca 10’ LP dise DL 
7504, $3.85. 

4 CHOPIN PIANO RECITAL: Ballade in 
1 flat major, Op. 47, No. 3; Scherzo in C 

sharp minor, Op. 39, No. 3; 

Prelude in E minor, Op. 28, No. 4; 


Claudio Ar- 
rau. 
Impromptu in F sharp major, Op. 36, No. 2; 

Nocturne in E flat 
Nocturne in B major, 
Decca 12” 


Lili Kraus (piano). 
major, Op. 9, No. 2: 
Op. 32, No. 1; Eileen Joyce. 
LP dise DL 8517, $4.85. 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in 
Valses nobles, Op. 77; Lili Kraus (piano). 
Decea 12” LP dise DL 8518, $4.85. 
ATHESE are LP dubbings of English Par- 


lophone recordings which were distributed by 


1 minor, Op. 42; 


Decca sometime back on the original 78 rpm 
dises, with the exception of the De Luca re- 
cital. The engineering work in all these discs 
has been accomplished with gratifying re- 
sults. 

De Luea’s recital of old Italian songs was 
made in 1946 when the baritone first returned 
to this country after the war. His voice at 
seventy was a bit faded but his artistry was 
unimpaired. Few singers at this age could 
color their voice as he did or bring to their 
singing the communicative qualities we tind 
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{rthur Fiedler 
Boston Pops Orchestra 

“Capriccio Italien, op. 45 and 1812 Overture 
(Overture Solennelle) (Tchaikovsky). WDM 
776, $5.14. LM 1134, $5.72. 
Turkey in the Straw and Music Box (Liadof). 
|] 19-1498 $1.16. 
| The Toy Trumpet (Scott) 
| (Gould). 49-1429, $1.16 
\V Entrance of the Little Fauns (Pierné), Mos- 

quito Dance (White) and Thunder and Light- 
Jr). 49-1430, $1.16. 


| Jewels of the Madonna: Dance of the Camor- 





and Pavanne 


A ning Polka (J. Strauss, 


risti (Wolf-Ferrari) and Malaguefa (Lecuona). 
49-1431, $1.16. 


| 

| March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) and 
Marche Militaire (Schubert). 49-1432, $1.16. 
Carioca (Youmans) and The Continental 
(Magidson-Conrad). 49-1433, $1.16. 

{ Flat (Brahms) 

(Strauss). 49-1434, 


Cradle Song and Waltz in 
and Perpetuum Mobile 
$1.16. 


i The Banjo (Gottschalk) Jazz Legato and Jazz 
\\| Pizzicato (Anderson). 49-1435, $1.16. 
Pop Goes The Weasel. 49-1436, $1.16. 
Espana Rapsodie (Chabrier). 49-1437, $1.16 

































Dagger Dance from Natoma 
(Herbert) and The Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz (Tchaikovsky). 
49-1438, $1.16. 

Poet and Peasant Overture (von 
Suppé). 49-1439. $1.16. 

In A Persian Market (Ketel- 
bey). 49-1440, $1.16. 

La Paloma (de Yradier) and 
La Golondrina (Serradell). 
19-1441, $1.16. 

Prelude in C Sharp Minor and 
Prelude in G Minor (Rach- 
maninoff). 49-1442, $1.16. 
Espatia Waltz (Waldteufel). 
19-1443, $1.16. 


Faust: Waltzes (Gounod). 
19-1444, $1.16. 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Inter- 


mezzo (Mascagni) and Song of 
India (Rimsky-Korsakoft). 
19-1445, $1.16. 


; 
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j 
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Prices shown are suggested list, including Federal excise tan 
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all-time favorites now on 


~~ «ec RCA VICTOR ‘45 Records 


Vt 


*also on Long-Play 


Old Timers Night at the Pops (arranged by 
M. L. Lake). 49-1446, $1.16. 
Panis Angelicus (Franck) 
(Schubert). 49-1447, $1.16. 
Kamennoi-Ostrow (Rubinstein). 49-1448, 
$1.16. 

Hungarian Dances 
49-1449, $1.16. 


and Ave Maria 


Nos. 5 and 6 (Brahms). 


Heifetz 

*Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Walton). 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Walton, conductor. 
DM 1511 (78 rpm) $4.97. WDM 1511, $3.99, 
LM 1121, $5.72. 

José Tturbi 
Réverie (Debussy) and Fiir Elise (Beethoven). 
19-1424, $1.16. 
frabesque (Schumann). 49-1425, $1.16. 
frabesque No. 1, in E and Arabesque No. 2, 
in G (Debussy). 49-1426, $1.16. 
Ritual Fire Dance and Dance of Terror 
Falla). 49-1427, $1.16. 
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illan Jones 
Who Are You? and Falling in Love with Love 
(Rodgers-Hart). 49-1450, $1.16. 
I’m Falling in Love with Someone and Thine 
flone (Herbert). 49-1451, $1.16. 


Pierre Monteux 


*Symphonie Fantastique (Berlioz). San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. WDM 994, 37.44. 
LM 1131, $5.72. 


Jan Peerce 
*Golden Moments of Song. 6 songs. DM 1513 
(78 rpm) $4.50. W DM 1513, $3.99. LM 65, $4.67. 
Artur Rubinstein 
*Scherzi (Chopin). 4 selections. WDM 189, 
$5.14. LM 1132, $5.72. 
Leopold Stokowski 


*Bach Album No. 1: Chaconne, Bourrée, 
Siciliano, Mein Jesu, Passacaglia in C Minor. 
Leopold Stokowski and his Symphony Orches- 
tra. DM 1512 (78 rpm) $7.59. WDM 1512, 
$6.29. LM 1133, $5.72 


Whittemore and Lowe 


Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, in A (Enesco). 


19-1452, $1.16. 


{dd local tax. 








here. The disc is a valued memento of a 


great artist no longer with us. 


The recital record, a product of the LP 
era, seems destined to become a hotch-potch, 
as others contend. Now it is conceivable that 
a coloratura soprano might in the concert 
hall, provided she had an orchestra behind 
her, sing the five arias heard on the Pagliughi 
disc, but I hardly believe in the order ar- 
ranged. She would, if she were a wise artist, 
end up with the Lucia rather that the gentle 
air of Amina. Be that as it may, the singer 
was in her prime when she made these record- 
ings and certainly one of finest coloratura 


sopranos of the day. 


The recital disc by the famous Spanish 
mezzo-soprano, Conchita Supervia, required 
no discrimination on the part of a recording 
official to arrange. These were programs 
made to order, and logical ones for an LP 
record. I note that Decca is planning the re- 
lease of all of Supervia’s recordings from Car- 
men on a single disc. This too makes sense. 
Supervia’s vivid artistry, her ability to color 
her voice, and to convey the mood of both 
words and music were assets in her favor de- 
spite an often excessive vibrato. She had an 
extraordinary facility in coloratura music. 
Both groups of Spanish songs represent the 
artist at her best, and some of her smoothest 
singing is found in the delightful Tonadillas 
of Granados. Her interpretations of the de 
Falla songs are, in my estimation, the best 
on records, though | also admire the record- 
ings by Maria Barrientos who had the com- 
poser as her accompanist. This LP version 
of both recitals is infinitely better than any 
78 rpm versions that I ever heard. Surface 
noise has been practically eliminated, and the 
voice and the fine piano accompaniments of 
Frank Marshall are exceptionally well bal- 
anced. 

Of the several versions of Bach’s E major 
Concerto on records, this one by Goldberg and 
Susskind rates high for its interpretative ex- 
cellence. 

Most of the contents of Miss Joyce's re- 
cital were recorded in 1939. Her playing of 
the Chopin Jmpromplu and the Grieg pieces 
is clean and neat. Hers is a gracious though 
not a compelling artistry. A longtime favor- 
ite on records, her admirers will surely wel- 
come this disc, though the program is not of 
great weight. 
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The Chopix Recital shows poor discrimina- 
There is too 
style in these three 
Lili Kraus is 
far less satisfactory in her cool, classical ap- 


tion in such matte.s by Decca. 
great a disparity of 


artists, and at least one 


proach to Chopin’s music. All these record- 
ings date from 1939 and 1940. Arrau’s A 


flat major Ballade has plenty of emotional 


force and technical assurance, and his Scherzo 
is distinguished for its rhythmic vitality and 
technical precision. Miss Joyce handles her 
assignment neatly and capably. 

Miss Kraus’ pre-war recordings of Schu- 
bert’s sonatas rate among her best contribu- 
tions to the phonograph. But now that 
Webster 
sonatas under more ideal conditions, interest 


Aiken is recording the complete 


in older performances may not prevail. Yet, 
this disc offers some appreciable Schubert 
playing and its tonal quality is excellent. 


J.N. 





BACH: The Cantata, No. 212 
Phyllis Curtin (soprano) and Paul Mat- 
then (bass-baritone) with Daniel Pink- 
ham conducting members of the Cam- 


Allegro LP 


Peasant 


bridge Festival Orchestra. 

disc AL 82. $5.95. 
ATHIS delightful “‘cantate en burlesque” and 
the popular “Coffee Cantata” are Bach's best- 
known secular cantatas. The Peasant Can- 
fata, also known as Mer Hahn en neue Ober- 
keel, is very secular indeed, and, moreover, 
is much more interesting musically than its 
companion. One of the reasons is that Bach, 
while using the folk music of his day, cribbing 
tunes and even an aria from his own Phoebus 
and Pan treats his score in the simplest man- 
ner possible. With no loss of integrity what- 
ever, he presents a beautifully written series 
of “popular” tunes to commemorate the elec- 
tion to office of the new mayor of a village 
Picander, who wrote the li- 
bretto, constructed a slight plot built around 


near Leipzig. 


a sort of singing contest in which many of 
The work ends in 
a tavern dance and general salutation. The 


the popular tunes appear. 


performance is very fine, the singers boasting 
good vocies, a fine flair for the music and ex- 
Pinkham, who conducts 


cellent German. 
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from the harpsichord, has a good group of in- 
strumental soloists and gets the most out of 
them. This recording is better than the earlier 
one (Victor M-360 withdrawn) because, even 
though the latter had Jeanne Guyla, Martial 
Singher and Gustav Bret, it was incomplete. 
This version presents not only all the music 
but also all the repeats and, in addition, an 
excellent book of notes with the complete 
German text and a very witty English trans- 
lation by Henry Drinker. For this superior 
performance the engineers have arranged a 
very superior recording. D.R. 
BELOVED HYMNS: The Old Rugged Cross 
(Bernard); I Walk with the King (Ack- 
ley); Softly and Tenderly (Thompson); 
Open my Eyes, That I May See (Scott); 
In the Garden (Miles); Shall We Gather at 
the River (Lowry); Give Me that Old Time 
Blanche The- 
bom (mezzo-soprano) with Conrad Fors- 
berg at the organ (Recorded at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, New York). Victor 
10” LP disc LM 58, $4.67 (also 78 and 45 
rpm releases). 
AMISS THEBOM’S newest assignment finds 
her in the choir loft of one of New York’s 
Those who like their re- 


Religion (Traditional); 


oldest’ churches. 
ligion at home as well as in the church will 
appreciate the singer’s simplicity and_ sin- 
cerity. She might be a friend or one of the 
congregation singing easily and naturally 
but with a better voice than her neighbor. 
There would have been more dignity had the 
record title been simply Hymns, the “Be- 
loved” seems like laying on sentiment which 
isn’t needed. The hymns have plenty of that. 
The notes on the envelope are a bit senti- 
mental too, and the assertion that “it takes 
an American singer in the American tradition 
to sing these hymns” is a doltish type of 
blurb, lacking in dignity. If you do not have 
your Hymnal handy, the words are on the 
But with Miss Thebom’s fine dic- 
tion you'll hardly need to refer to them. First- 


JLN. 


envelope. 
rate recording. 
Nelson Eddy 


The Palms 


Handel); 


In Great Songs of Faith: 
Holy Art Thou 
Agnus Dei (Bizet); Panis 
ingelicus (Franck); There Is A Green 
Hill Far Away (Gounod); The Holy City 


Weatherly-Adams); Nelson Eddy with 


(Faure); 


Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Leon 
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Arnaud. Columbia LP disc ML-2166, 
$4.00. 
AEDDY’S rather bland singing sounds quite 
appropriate here. No great interpretive abil- 
ity is required for any of these songs or 
hymns (except, perhaps, for Handel’s Ombra 
mai fu which is sung in English as a hymn, 
not as a translation of the original text) but 
some fervor and sincerity. Eddy displays 


enough of both. He is well supported by the 





DIAMOND $9.75 
NEEDLES po.fAch 


Let us re-tip your present replacement 
needle assembly with a DIAMOND tip. 
Send us your replacement needle assembly | 
or complete cartridge, if you cannot remove 
the replacement needle assembly, to have a 


diamond tip installed. 


At the price of $9.75 each, postpaid, our 
diamond styli cost you less because we are 
the only manufacturer offering diamond 
Without a 
diamond needle, your valuable records runs 


needles direct to the consumer. 


the risk of damage unless you change 
needles at least every 20 hours of playing | 
time (especially Microgroove 4 DIA- 
MOND tipped needle will last a minimum 
of 1000 playing hours without causing any 
damage to your records, while giving you 
highest fidelity reproduction and NO dis- 
tortion. Using ordinary needles for the 
same 1000 hours could cost you as much as 
$90.00 in needle replacements 
Here Are The Facts About Our 
DIAMOND NEEDLES 
1. 70% of the diamond styli used by broad- 
casting stations are made at our plant. 


2. Our Styli are made from whole, natural 


diamonds Not chips or splints. 
3. Tip radius accurate to plus or minus 
0001” 

j 1. Inspected by microscope and shadow- 
graph to insure high polish and accurate 
radius. 

5. UNCONDITIONALLY GUL ARAN- 
TEED. 


6. 


Prompt return shipment. 


Diamond tips made for LP or STANDARD 
records. Send check or money order with 
your needle assembly or replacement needle 
Pickering cart- 


type cartridge (except 


ridges) to: 

THE TRANSCRIBER Co. 
DIAMOND STYLI MANUFACTURERS 

172-6 Green Street Boston 30, Mass. 


Price effective only for orders placed before 
August 31, 1951 
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chorus and orchestra, and the recording — 
though somewhat subdued is clear. ELA. 
BRAHMS: Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2; 
Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4; Stindchen, Op. 
106, No. 1; Wir wandellen, Op. 96, No. 2; 
Veine Liebe is griin, Op. 63, No.5; WOLF: 


Verborgenheit; Anakreons Grab; Blumen- 


griiss: Gleich und gleich; Friithling ubers 
Jahr: 
Guido Agosti (piano). 
dise LPS 335, $4.95. 


AFROM A SINGER of Miss Danco’s vocal 


and artistic attainments, I would have ex- 


Suzanne Danco (soprano) with 


Lk mdon 10” LP 


pected a more select choice of Brahms /teder. 
Too, | can hardly understand how the soprano 
sanctioned the release of her Mainacht, which 
is too studied and has some bad tonal flutters. 
Her lieder singing seems at times almost too 
calculated, and in the first three Brahms’ 
songs there is a lack of real spontaneity. Of 
these, the popular Wiegenlied is well sung. 
Wir wandellen, a difficult song, finds Miss 
Danco at her best. Here, she has more 
spontaneity, ease and beauty of tone. Her 
singing of the last two phrases so wunder- 
siiss have a magic of their own. Her 
Veine Liebe ist griin is nicely sung but it 
doesn’t convey “the full glow of youthful 
passion.” | would buy the Brahms’ songs, 
however, even if alone on the disc, for Miss 
Danco’s lovely Wir wandelten. 

The soprano is far more at home in the 
songs of Wolf. 


hackneyed one in the group, is sung with 


Her Verborgenheit, the only 


artistic restraint and beauty of tone. To 
the four song settings of Goethe poems, which 
follow, Miss Danco brings consistent beauty 
of tone and appropriate artistic solicitude. 
She creates a lovely mood with her first phrase 
in Anakreons Grab, and in Friihlings iibers 
Jahr there is a true feeling of inner joy which 
is delightfully brought out by the brightening 
of her tone in the rising phrases. Her sing- 
ing of this last song and of Bliimengriiss and 
Gleich und gleich are far more rewarding than 
the versions of Alexandra Trianti in the Wolf 
Society set IIL. 
songs surely should prove a cause for rejoic- 
Mr. Agosti’s 


accompaniments are generally smooth and in 


Indeed, her choice of these 
ing among Wolf enthusiasts. 


fine order, and in the last Wolf song he fully 
shares the honors with the singer. London 
had provided excellent recording with a gen- 


erally good balance between voice and piano. 
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The reader should make note that a high 
bass turnover is essential to obtain best re- 
sults. P.HLR. 
DEBUSSY: 
promenoir des deur amants: 
liées 
Guido Agosti (piano). 
disc LPS 336, $4.95. 
AMISS DANCO’S highly cultured artistry is 
better suited to French songs than to German 
lieder. 


Trois chansons de Bilitis; Le 
{rietles oub- 
(soprano) with 
London 10” LP 


Suzanne Danco 





Here, her sensitive style and fine 
musicianship her rhythmic fluency is ever 
lacks little, except perhaps a wider 
But this is ex- 
quisite artistry, well suited to the intimacy of 


a joy 
variety of tonal coloration. 
recording. Her subtle nuancing of tone, fre- 
quently dispersed or lost in the concert hall, 
is happily caught and retained by the micro- 
phone. Her inability to obtain a rounder and 
fuller body of tone, as well as much needed 
sentient warmth, retards her appeal as a lieder 
singer. This was proved in her recent New 
York recital, which | heard. But in early 
Italian music and in her French offerings her 
purity of vocal line and delicate shading, ex- 
pecially in her mezza-voce singing, was most 
rewarding. There are few singers today who 
Italian air like Caccini’s 
Ariettes of Bellini, 
with such stylistic dependence. 


can sing an old 
Amarilli, or the neglected 


Miss Danco is most fortunate in these 
recordings in the unexcelled reproduction of 
her voice and its balance with the fine sound- 
This 


gives her an edge over some of the gifted 


ing accompaniments of her partner. 


artists who have already made recordings of 
some of these Debussy songs. As lovely as her 
singing is of the Chanson de Bilitis and Le 
promenoir des deur amants in which her 
exacting style perfectly fits the fastidious 
artistry of the composer she does not 
efface memories of Maggie Teyte who was 
accompanied by the impeccable Alfred Cor- 
tot in both cycles, or of Charles Panzera in 
the latter. In 
tinted 


competition in 


the delicately water-color 
{riettes oubliées, Miss Danco has no 
American or English cata- 
logues, and for this reason her Debussy re- 
cital becomes the more valuable. This cycle 
has been recorded in France by Lucienne 
Tragin with Francis Poulenc at the piano, 
but I doubt that the French soprano would 
eclipse Miss Danco’s style and musicianship. 
Miss Danco’s 


Kew Debussy singers have 
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subtle 
rhythmic effects. 


feeling for this composer's elusive 


There were, years ago, 
wonderful performances of several of these 
songs by Claire Croiza and Jane Bathori but 
these early recordings served those artists to 
P.HLR. 
FOX: The Hills of Home; RONALD: Down 


in the Forest: 


far less advantage. 

Jennie Tourel (mezzo- 
soprano) with George Reeves (piano). 
Columbia 7” microgroove dise 3-908, $1.10. 

AMISS TOU REL does full artistic justice to 

these popular songs, though | cannot quite 

understand why she feels the urge to sing 
them. Ronald’s Down in the Forest, written 
for Nellie Melba, is a typical example — and 
of the English ballad be- 
longing to the turn of the century. 


not a good one 
Its words 
seem silly to me. 

Fox’s The Hills of Kome is quite obvious 
but makes more sense. Both are drawing- 
room songs, sung far too often by amateurs 
to make them enjoyable by professionals. 
Columbia’s 7’ microgroove is not the most 
satisfactory dise for best reproduction from 
most machines. Let’s hope, for those who 
want these Tourel offerings, that these re- 
cordings will show up in time on a regular LP. 

J.N. 

MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana Addio 
alla madre: VERDI: La Forza del Destino 
O tu che in seno agli angeli; Mario 

Lanza (tenor) with RCA Victor Orches- 

tra conducted by Constantine Callini- 

cos. Victor 45 rpm dise 49-3209, $1.10 

(also 78 rpm disc). 

GEEHL: For You Alone; @HUARDELOT: 
Mario Lanza with RCA Victor 
Orchestra 


Because: 

conducted by Constantine 
Callinicos. Victor 45 rpm dise 49-3207, 
$1.10 (also 78 rpm disc). 

BEELBY: Vy Song, My Love; GRIEG: / 
Love Thee; Mario Lanza with RCA Victor 
Orchestra conducted by Ray Sinatra. 
Victor 45 rpm disc 19-3208, $1.10 (also 78 
rpm disc ). 

TOSELLI: DRIGO: 


Mario Lanza with RCA Victor Orches- 


Serenade; Serenade: 
tra conducted by Constantine Callini- 
cos. Victor 45 rpm dise 49-3155 (also 78 
rpm disc ). 

AMR. LANZA is indeed “being pushed be- 

yond his depth.” His naturally fine tenor 

voice is unevenly reproduced often with re- 
sultant effort, faulty placement and throaty 
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tones. There is plenty of youthful vehem- 
ence and a do-or-die spirit in all these selec- 
tions, but a sad need for finished artistry. His 
use of portamento and interjection of sobs is 
in poor taste. Grieg’s | Love Thee is sung like 
an operatic aria with sobs, and poor Toselli’s 
Serenade is sung in much the same manner 
with a lusty high tone interpolated at the 
end which negates the meaning of the words. 
As there are so many better sung recordings 
of these offerings, one wonders why the young 
tenor did not take the trouble to hear some 
of them. It is most unfortunate that this 
gifted youth is not more self-critical. J.N. 
MOZART: 

K.588; Sena Jurinace (Fiordiligi), Blanche 
(Dorabella), 

Eric 


Highlights from Cosi fan tutte, 


Thebom Richard Lewis 


(Ferrando), Kunz (Guglielmo), 
(Don Alfonso), the 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra con- 
RCA Victor LP 
disc LM 1126, $5.45 (also available on six 


15 or 78 rpm dises ). 


Mario Borriello 


ducted by Fritz Busch. 


ATHE PERFORMANCE of Mozart’s Cosi 


fan tulte at the Glyndebourne Festival this 


past year is said to have been one of the best 
ever heard there. The excerpts from the opera 
on this disc give us an idea of the artistic 
worth of the production. Considering the 
merits of what we have here, it seems a pity 
that the work was not recorded in its entirety. 
Glyndebourne’s theater is a small one, seat- 
ing only 600, and it is evident from this re- 
cording that the present production was 
planned on a more intimate scale than the 
one which was recorded prior to the war. Sena 
Jurinac has not the sweep and vehemence of 
Ina Souez, though she has a great deal of 
charm and artistic graciousness. Her sing- 
ing is on a small scale, generally quite secure, 
but without a true trill. Blanche Thebom 


handles the role of Dorabella with finished 
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artistry and her singing of the florid passages 
is especially praiseworthy. The men fall be- 
low the standard of those in the previous re- 
cording. Richard Lewis has a small voice 
with less of the warmth and tonal body of 


Heddle Nash. 


his intonation as the former Guglielmo, and 


Eric Kunz is not as certain of 


while Mario Borriello sings well, he does not 
make as much of his Don Alfonso as John 
Brownlee did. Fritz Busch handles the or- 
chestral reins to the manner born indeed, 
his is some of the finest orchestral direction to 
be found in any modern operatic recording of 
Mozart. 


the widest range, though it has appreciable 


The reproduction does not suggest 


brightness and overall clarity. 


The selections on this disc are well enough 
chosen as highlights, but at best they are 
no more than a mixed blessing. There’s a 
lot more continuity to the selections from the 
The first side 
of the recording opens with the trio in which 
Don Alfonso 


Guglielmo on the constancy of their mistress- 


first than from the second act. 


wagers with Ferrando and 
es. It continues uninterrupted with reci- 


tatives through the quintet which begins 
with Guglielmo’s and Ferrando’s appearance 
in uniforms ready to depart for the wars. It 
then skips to the quintet in which the ladies 
extract promises of daily letters from their 


The 


quintet is omitted, but the trio in which the 


lovers. chorus following this lovely 


ladies and the Don wish the lovers a fine 
voyage, after their boat has departed, is in- 
cluded. 


Come scoglia (Firm as a rock). The omission 


Next we skip to Fiordiligi’s famous 
I 


of Dorabella’s big aria “Smanie implacabili” 
delightful “*/n 
Despina, unfortunately, 


and Despina’s uomini, in 
soldali is a pity. 


is not represented in the recording. 


Side two opens with the lovely duet from 
Act IL in which the ladies decide which of the 
admired strangers they will select, then skips 
to the duet between Dorabella and Gugliel- 
This heart I give 
Next comes Fiordiligi’s “‘Per pieta, 


mo Il core vi dono” 
you). 
ben mio is included, and lastly we have the 
duet where Fiordiligi succumbs to the mas- 
This 


second side is far from satisfactory, especially 


querading Ferrando’s ardent wooing. 


the ending. 


Despite the excellence of the ensemble and 
solo work in these selections, it seems to me 
the singers are a bit serious in their approach 
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to and rendition of some of this music. Some- 
one once said that the older Glyndebourne 
production “sparkled and bubbled like a glass 
” but the same thing cannot 
It is therefore hoped that 


this release, as artistically fine as it is, will 


of champagne, 
be said of this one. 


not preclude the re-release on LP discs of the 
more complete Cosi fan tutte which was is- 
The omission of the 


JN. 


sued before the war. 
text with this record is lamentable. 


OFFENBACHL = The Hoffmann 
(complete recording); Famous soloists with 
the Sadler’s Wells Chorus, the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Tales of 


Sir Thomas Beecham. (From the origi- 
nal sound track of the London Films pro- 


duction. 


ATHIS recording arrived too late for review 
this month. Mr. Max de Schauensee, music 
critic of Philadelphia’s The Evening Bulletin, 
will review this set next month.—Ed. 


OPERATIC ARIAS: / Pescatori di Perle 
Vi par d’udire ancora (Bizet); Andrea 
Chenier Come un bel di di maggio (Gior- 


Viller 


Don Pasquale 


dano); Luisa Quando le sere al 


placido (Verdi); Sogno 


soave e casto (Donizetti): Manon 


Le reve (Massanet); Wi erlher— Pourquoi me 
réveiller (Massenet); Ferruccio Taglia- 
of Radio 
Italiana conducted by Mario Rossi (in 
the first four arias), and with RCA Victor 
Orchestra conducted by Jean Paul Morel 
(in the last two arias). Victor 45 rpm set 
WDM-1429, $3.80 (also 78 rpm set DM- 


1429, $4.75.) 


vini (tenor) with Orchestra 


ABY COURTESY of Cetra, Victor re-issues 
the first four recordings made in Italy with 
a fuller and finer orchestral accompaniment 
than is heard in the last two recordings, 
previously issued on a single twelve inch disc. 
and the 


beauty of his voice with its pure legato line 


Tagliavini’s artistry has grown, 
gives his performances of the Italian arias a 
cannot be accorded to 
Only in The Pearl Fishers 


does one find the high tones not quite in per- 


distinction which 


many these days. 
fect focus, but even here the noted tenor 
sings appealingly and with artistic restraint. 
One could have wished that he had remade 
his Una furtiva lagrime, along with the Sogno 
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soave e casto from Don Pasquale, for the 
American recording of the former lacks the 
consistent beauty of tone and careful artistry 
of the latter. I cannot remember when | 
have heard the latter portion of the Don 
Pasquale aria more beautifully phrased. 

The aria from Verdi’s Luisa Miller, with its 
foreshadowing of the Duke’s third act air 
from Rigoletto, is marred slightly by some 
lacrymose tonal effects, but the air from the 
last act of Andrea Chenier has not been sung 
more appealingly since Gigli did it. 
vini is not at home in the French arias 
though he does some fine singing. 


Taglia- 


If memory 
serves me well, I would say that Victor has 
bettered the production of the high voice in 
their 45 issues of the Massenet arias. To one 
long familiar with recordings, memories of 
Clement and Schipa intrude on Tagliavini’s 
recording of the “Dream,” and of Clement 
and Hislop on his recording of the air from 
Werther. 


The reproductive job is a very 


competent one, especially in the Italian-made 


records with the exception of The Pearl 
Fishers which is marred by a scratchy sur- 
face sound. J.N. 


PUCCINI: La Fanciulla del West (Opera in 3 
Acts); Carla Galvazzi (Minnie), Ugo Sa- 
varese (Jack Rance), Vasco Campagnano 
(Dick (Ashby 


and Jake Wallace), Pier Luigi Latinucci 


Johnson), Dario Case'li 
(Sonora), Giulio Searini (Trin and Joe), 
(Sid 


Aristede Baracchi (Handsome, Billy the 


Giovanni Privitera and Larkens), 
Indian and Jose Castro), Tommaso Soley 
Post-Boy i‘, 


Orchestra and 


(Harry and Jone Farolfi 
(Wowkle), 
Radio 


Basile. 


Chorus of 
Italiana conducted by Arturo 
Cetra-Soria LP set 1215, three LP 
dises, $17.85. 


AIN AN ARTICLE entitled Turandot and 
the Later Puccini (in our March 1948 issue), 
David L. Strauss said: “A transitional stage 
between the two periods of Puccini’s work 
occurs with conflicting results in the writing 
of The Girl of the Golden West. 
superficially still believed in theatrical craft 


Puccini 


There was 
much to admire in this work, but its lack of 
sustained melody did not endear it to the 
public The found the 
composer unable to exploit successfully the 
musical power he sought to its true fulfill- 


as the cardinal source of creation. 
transitional 


stage 
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Carla Galvazzi 


ment.” Hearing this opera after a great 
many years from this excellent recording, I 
find the composer’s use of the orchestra re- 
vealing greater skill than I had remembered. 
Indeed, the orchestration is a definite ad- 
vancement over Madama Butterfly, which was 
his best work up to this point in his career. 
What Puccini aimed to do in this opera was 
foreshadowed in La Tosca to create a lyric 
music drama which moved rapidly and broad- 
ly in the tense theatrical situations and more 
homogeneously in its romantic moments. 
Though much of the melodic content is com- 
monplace and sentimental, the work hangs to- 
gether by its clever instrumentation, and the 
realistic situations are outlined. 
Where the opera fails is in its lack of convine- 
Richard Aldrich 
writing after its Metropolitan premiere on 
December 10, 1910, ably summed up the 


strongly 


ing thematic development. 


situation when he said that Puccini’s music 
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“seems as if designed more for its color, its 
pictorial effect, as a background, than as an 
immediate interpreter of the incidents, emo- 
tions, passions and psychological moments of 
the drama, even in those passages where the 
orchestra and the voices are allowed oppor- 
tunity for eloquent musical speech.” 

Those who like melodrama with all of the 
theatrical intensity of the true Italian tem- 
perament will hardly shun this recording. The 
singers are well enough cast and make the 
most of their dramatic opportunities, and 
there is spirit if no subtlety in their singing. 
Gavazzi has a vibrant voice 


Carla soprano 


which she uses effectively but not always 
wisely. Her portrayal of Minnie suggests an 
actress of dramatic intensity. Vasco Cam- 
pagnano possesses an expressive tenor voice, 
which he does not strain as often as many 
other Italian tenors. Ugo Savarese, the vil- 
lian in the play, does not have the opportu- 
nities in this opera to show his true qualities 
as asinger. Dramatically, his performance is 
convincing. The balance of the singers, gen- 
erally well cast, acquit themselves credibly 
enough. 

Arturo Basile, 


cent performance of Montemezzi’s The Love 


who conducted the re- 
of Three Kings, handles the difficult orches- 
tral 


surance, 


score convincingly and with full as- 


The 


the off-stage voices are realisti- 


reproduction is excellently 
contrived 
cally handled and the balance between the 
voices and the full, rich orchestra is good. 


PLHLR. 


MOZART: Masonic Music Cantatas: Dir 
Seele des Weltalls, K.429; Die Maurefreude, 
K.471; Die Thr des unermesslichen Weltalls, 
kK.619; 
623; Chorus: 
K.484; 
Gesellenreise, K.468; Zerfliesset Heut, Ge- 
liebte Brueder, K.483; Duo: 
verschlung’nen Haenden, kh. 

K.410, (for 

Adagio in F major, k. 411, (for 


Eine kleine Freimaurerkantate, k. 


Thr, unsre neuen Leiter, 


Lieder: 


Lasst Uns mit 
623a; Adagio 


in Canon, basset horns and 
bassoon ); 
clarinets and basset horns Viauerrische 
Trauermusik, K.427; Hugues Cuenod and 
Jean Giraudeau (tenors), Gérard Sou- 
zay, (baritone), Héléne Salomé (pianist), 
Georges Cayez, Henri Dionnet and 
Jean Dubois (basset horns), Henri Dru- 
art, René Marouzé (clarinets), Maurice 


Allard, (bassoon), the Hewitt Chamber 
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O Heiliges Band, K.148;. 


Orchestra conducted by Maurice Hewitt; 
the Chorus of the Mulhouse Oratorio 
Society and the Pro Musica Orchestra 
conducted by Joseph V. Meyer. Vox- 
Polydor, set PL6540, two LP discs. PL 
6540, $11.90. 
ATHIS IS A COMPLETE COLLECTION 
of all the music that Mozart wrote for the 
Vienna Masonic lodge to which he belonged 
for the last seven years of his life. His con- 
nection with the organization was most im- 
“For Mozart,” Alfred Ein- 
stein writes, “Catholicism and Masonry were 


portant to him. 


two concentric spheres: but Masonry the 
striving for moral purification, the labor for 
the good of mankind, the intimacy with death 

was the higher, broader, more compre- 
hensive of the two.” In fact, for many years 
Mozart Masonic 


church music. 


wrote music instead of 
The only item from this collection at all 


well known is the elegiac Funeral Music, 
written in 1787 for the burial of a fellow Mas- 
on. This recording, by the Hewitt Orches- 
tra, is the same one included on Vox LP DL- 
6660, but, as the performance is a good one, it 
All the other 
works were recorded for the first time during 
the Mozart festival last year in Mulhouse, 


definitely deserves inclusion. 


France. The woodwind adagios, originally 
used as accompaniment for entrance proces- 
sions, rank in nobility with the funeral music 
but also contain a solemnity reminiscent of 
the second act opening of Zauberfloete. The 
songs including the very early A.148 — writ- 
ten when Mozart was not yet a Mason but 
was much interested in the organization 
were used at regular meetings and are of a 
serenity that compliments the fervent ideal- 
ism of the text. Of main interest, however, 
are the cantatas, particularly the Little Mason- 
ic Cantata, K.623, which is actually a short 
secular “mass.” In one movement, with al- 
ternate parts for soloists and chorus, the 
work one of Mozart’s very last is a 
tender yet joyful paeon to friendship and 
virtue. 

The performance of all these works is very 
fine. Cuenod and Souzay are particularly ex- 
cellent. Though neither possess completely 
electrifying voices, both do possess consum- 
mate artistry. Cuenod’s tenor is, for Mozart, 
a wonderfully modulated and expertly con- 

olled vehicle; Souzay’s voice — perhaps the 
‘vost pure of the two — is an admirable 
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) loss of tonal roundness. 





medium through which the most delicate 
nuances of this moving music are communi- 
The which 


Meyer ably directs, are quite up to the soloists 


cated. chorus and orchestra, 
and the recording is one of Vox-Polydor’s 

D.R. 
Pal Joey (Complete 


Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, 


best. 
RODGERS-HART: 
Score ); 
Barbara Ashley, Beverly Fite, Kenneth 
Hurt, with 
chestra conducted by Lehman 
Columbia LP dise ML-54364, $5.45. 
ATO ITS CATALOG of Broadway hit show 


albums, Columbia adds one of the most cele- 


Remo, Jo chorus and or- 


Engel. 


brated musical comedies of recent years, de- 
. zibed by critic Louis Kronenberger as “‘the 
most unhackneyed musical show since Of 
Thee I Sing.” 

The score, recorded in its entirety for the 
first time, is presented with its original lyrics, 
with orchestrations by Ted Royal, featuring 
Vivienne Segal, star of the original 1940 pro- 
duction. It is a masterful job by everyone 
concerned including the recording engineers. 
Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers had every 
reason to be proud of their work and such 
tunes as the bitter-sweet Bewitched; the blues, 
That Terrific 
Could Write 


tainbow; and the romance, J 


4 Book remembered. 
E.A. 
VERDI: Don O don fatale; Un 
Ballo in Maschera Re dell’ abisso (Co- 
lumbia 78 rpm dise 73184-D); Jl Trovatore 
Strida la vampa and Condotta ell’ era in 
ceppi (Columbia disc 73183-D); 


will be 


Carlo 


Fedora 
Barbieri (mezzo-soprano) with the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. $1.25 each. 

AFEDORA BARBIERI, 

debut at the Metropolitan on the opening 

night of the season as Eboli in Don Carlo, 


who made_ her 


has a naturally sumptuous voice which she 
does not always use wisely and well. She 
has a tendency to spread her tones, whiten 
them, and distrupt their natural beauty. In 
these four arias, Miss Barbieri’s faults offset 
her virtues. Her singing is marred by ex- 
cessive vibrato, deviations from pitch and a 
In all these arias 


) she has far too keen competition from other 


modern singers as well as older ones, and 
few listeners will not be able to recall more 
Nikolaidi’s O don fatale 
is sung more artistically, and Elmo’s Strida 


successful versions. 


fa vampa on a recent Victor record and Miss 
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Stignani’s Condetta ell’ era in ceppi on a Cetra 
record are preferable to Barbieri’s. Columbia 
has given the singer far finer recording than 
she has received in the past in her native 
Italy. 
have thought twice before sanctioning the re- 


J.N. 


It seems to me that Barbieri should 


lease of these recordings. 





Columbia's Parisian Carmen 


‘aeaiiestintisinsiaiets . Continued from page 299) 


The small parts, including Xavier Smati’s 
fine Zuniga, and the Dancaire of Jean Vieuille 
Félix Vieuille, creator of Arkel in 
Pélléas), are admirably taken. The chorus is 
André 
Cluytens may be put down as a first-rate 
Carmen conductor. 


(son of 
excellent; the orchestra, good to hear. 


Several cuts, generally 
made in America, have been opened; the 
complete score is here. Reproduction is 
marvellously clear and full of life. 
—Max de Schanensee 
HINDEMITH: the 
composer conducting the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 


Philharmonic Concerto; 


(pparebit Repentina 
Dies; Choir of the Vienna Singakade- 
mie with members of the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by the com- 
poser. Capitol LP disc P-8134, $4.98. 

ATHE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTO, a 

theme and six variations for orchestra, was 

written in 1932 to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Berlin Philharmonic. As 
is usual for its composer, these variations are 
built as rock. They are craftily 
scored, ever so varied in matters of rhythm 


solid as 
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and harmony. They are also overly somber, 
a bit sour in expression, and deficient in 
last 


memorable by 


charm, except in the two variations, 

powerful 
movement The 1951 
edition of the Berlin Philharmonic plays under 
Hindemith in a way that recalls the organiza- 


tion of 1932, and that is saying a great deal. 


which are made 


and muscular verve. 


Satisfactory recording does nothing to detract 
from the excellences present here. 

The Apparebit Repentina Dies for mixed 
choir and brass instruments is another dish 
of tea. 
account of The Last Judgment is hampered 


Though the piece is shipshape, its 


by an awkward text (an anonymous poem 
written in the seventh century) that seems to 
resist any sort of musical setting. There are 
far too many occasions when words and music 
just don’t fit each other. And it may be this 
that causes the expression to seem more than 
a trifle 
satisfactory, but 


indirect. The performance here is 


sloppy execution by the 

chorus and occasionally by the instruments 

keeps the piece from making some of its 

points. CAL. 

STRAVINSKY: Mavra; 
(Parasha), Robert 
Sandra Warren (Mother), Arline Car- 
min (Neighbor), and the New York Wind 
Ensemble and augmented orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Craft. Dial LP disc 
12, $5.95. 

AMAVRA is a one act opera of about 45 


Composed in 1922, itis a 


Phyllis Curtin 


Harmon (Hussar), 


minutes duration. 
somewhat lively parody of 19th-century opera 
buffa. 


a lovesick Hussar who dons the attire of a 


The plot is simple enough; it is about 


female maidservant to get closer to his 


sheltered lady-love. The musical plan is 


likewise simple. Mavra opens with a lyrical 
maiden’s song, followed by a gypsy air and a 
stock duet between the lovers. The latter in 
turn becomes a Trio, with the appearance of 
the Mother, and then a Quartet, with the 
Neighbor. The Quartet 


breaks down in retrograde into a trio, a duet, 


entrance of the 


and finally a solo. 

The musical jests are plain and broad and 
occasionally very funny indeed. The music 
The vocal 


While 


not as tortuous as in many another Stravinsky 


itself is clean, fanciful, and varied. 


parts, however, are rather ungrateful. 


vocal piece, they still lack consistency of line 


and cohesive flow. 


The divers soloists listed above labor val- 
iantly with the music, but in the end it’s too 
much for them. Robert Craft and his ad- 
mirable instrumentalists, on the other hand, 
are fully equal to the score’s every require- 
ment. Dial’s engineering is marred by a 
good deal of high frequency distortion; the 


C.J.L. 


surfaces are noisy. 





In the Popular Vein 





by Enzo Archetti 


ACOLLU MBIA adds to its laudable Piano 
Moods series. In spite of the blurbs on the 
LP envelopes, both Buddy Weed (CL-6160) 
and Cy Walter (CL-6161) are comparatively 
minor additions, but they have a place in 
the series as both represent a certain style of 
modern piano playing. Weed’s flowing style 
and subtle rhythm is more attractive. He 
Duke's 


His more rhythmic 


thing of Vernon 


York. 
numbers, like Raggin’ the Scale, though taken 


makes a_ lovely 


fulumn in New 
at a slower pace than usual, have an attractive 
lift. 


on drums, and Dan Perri on guitar, help out. 


Bobby Haggart on bass, Bunny Shawker 


Cy Walter’s style has more flare and a 
sharper rhythm, but it doesn’t sound as clean- 
cut. Again Bob Haggart supports on bass, 
with John Blowers assisting on drums. Tech- 
nically, Columbia has done a good job. 

Edith Piaf’s quavery singing can be ex- 
pressive in wistfully sad French chansons but 
when she attempts the same thing in English, 
the fault sticks out like a sore thumb. In 
Edith 
9520) there are two songs in English: //ymn 
Fortunately for 
this collection, the rest are in French — and 


Piaf Sings Again (Columbia FL- 


to Love and Simply a Waltz. 
typical. The transfers from 78’s are good. 

Cheers for Victor for carrying over _ its 
“Treasury of Immortal Performances” series 


into the popular music and jazz fields! There 


is a wealth of material there, too, which needs § 


With 


and six 3-record 45 albums, Victor has covered 


rescuing from oblivion one swoop 


the ground handsomely. There are still many 


more performances which should be col 
lected but let 


issue and hope for more. 


us be grateful for this first 
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Theme Songs (WPT-1) contains the tunes 


by which six famous orchestras identify 


themselves, and by which they are identified 
by the public, at one of their peaks of popu- 


larity. Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, 
Lionel Hampton, Charlie Barnet, Benny 


Goodman, and Artie Shaw are represented. 
Similarly, Dance Band Hits (WPT-2) offers 
Duke Ellington, Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Mil- 
ler. Larry Clinton, Ted Weems, and Hal 
Kemp in performances of pieces which have 
become associated with them by virtue of 
Small Combo 
Hits (WPT-3) does the same for small groups 


their fine interpretations. 


which established an identity of their own, 
such as the Benny Goodman Quartet, Artie 
Shaw and his Gramercy Five, Bunny Berigan 
and his Men, etc. In this collection we have 
real jazz and not just popular or dance pieces. 
Good jazz is the backbone of Keyboard 
Kings of Jazz (WPT-4) in which top drawer 
musicians like Count Basie, Duke Ellington, 
Meade Pete Albert 
Ammons, Earl Hines, and Fats Waller play 
solid stuff, either solo, or with groups. Co- 
(WPT-5) 


slips back a notch or two in musical worth 


Lux Lewis, Johnson, 


lumbo, Crosby and Sinatra 
but there is also a demand for this sort of col- 
lection. The numbers selected to represent 
some of the best 
work they have done. Significantly, none of 


them is of very recent vintage. 


each man are admittedly 


The only al- 
bum in the series so far with which one can 
take exception is Folk Singers (WPT-6). 
None of the singers included is a folk singer 
in the true sense of the word, and only one of 
the numbers they sing, possibly two, can be 
regarded as a true folk song. 


15’s and LP 
(the LP numbers are the same as the 45’s but 
the identifying prefix letters are LPT). In 


All five sets are available on 


every instance the recording seem to have 
improved in the transfer. In fact, with some, 
it would be difficult to tell their real age. 


Capitol, too, is starting a “‘dance date” 
series. The first disc is Time to Dance with 
Gordon Jenkins (H-264). The rich and 
sweeping style that has made him an inter- 
national favorite is used to good advantage 
in this collection. Capitol doesn’t use the 
continuous, or 15-minute set, method. Each 
of the eight numbers is conventionally sepa- 
rated by grooves. Also singers Martha Tilton, 
Connie Haines, Johnny Johnston, and Bob 
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Carroll have a part in the picture in the con- 
ventional vocalist-plus-orchestra manner. 

addition to its Dance 
Date series is Paul Weston (CL-6162) who 
presents two uninterrupted medlies of old 


Columbia’s latest 


favorites from the ‘30’s designed for dancing. 
Tempos are smooth. 

There is a modern Nero and he fiddles, 
too! Paul Nero is his name. He is a sym- 
phony and concert violinist with a sense of 
humor and a flare for trick fiddle numbers 
One of 
already gained 
It’s included in Nero Fid- 
dles (Capitol CC-236, 3-10” discs) along with 
Placidia, Hot Gavotte, A Lover’s Waltz, Beverly 
Hillbilly, and Vine Street Gypsy. 


which he calls “conversation pieces.” 
Hot 


some notoriety. 


them, Canary, has 


The numb- 
ers are neither jazz nor good red herring but 
they make for fun on occasion. 

Realizing the restricted appeal of such a 
series, Victor has very wisely issued its new 
The Singers’ Single Record Series in a 
Nine 
top popular song singers, nine top popular 
song writers, and 54 Tin Pan Alley “Greats” 
— meaning 54 compositions which have never 


more flexible and accessible format. 


lost their popularity — are presented on 27 
discs without benefit of albums. 


be purchased individually. 


Each may 
A special, heavy- 
paper yellow envelope is provided to dis- 
tinguish the record from any other issued. 

In Polkas by Dorsey (Columbia CL- 
6165) Jimmy has taken eight well-known 
polkas and arranged them for his own band 
All of 


them begin brightly and in good rhythm. In 


according to his own temperament. 
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GALVANY, DE LUCIA, DE MURO, Pinza, De Luca, 
Ponselle, Boninsegna, Bonci, Hempel, Battistini and 
hundreds of other exceptional rarities in our stock. 
We deal only in RARITIES and CONNOISSEUR 
issues. Come or write to‘ Record Rarities, 107 
West 47 St., Mezzanine Floor, New York 19, N. Y- 


GRANFORTE, IVOGUN, SOBINOFF, Leider, Bon. 
insegna. Also electric rarities. Reasonable. Topa- 
lian, 1028 - 59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHALIAPIN* Chanson du Lac; Chanson du Depart; 
Death of Don Quichotte (Ibert); Maschenka; $3.50 
each. Write Rosaria Parisi, 1433 So. 7th St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa. 
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the second choruses, the Dorsey touch mani- 


fests itself in a burst of Dixieland and jam. 
All in all, good dance music, presented with 
the usual Dorsey polish and precision, very 
well seconded by the Columbia recording engi- 
neers. 

For more orthodox polkas, presented in 
straight-forward but exciting Polish fashion, 
try Victor 25-9223. The Silver Bell Or- 
echestra under the direction of Bernard 
Witkowski, with vocals by Theresa Zapolska, 
plays Polska Babka and Zabawiaj Sie, 
which are none other than /f 1 Knew You 
Were Coming I'd Have Baked A Cake and En- 
joy Yourself hopped up to a preciptous pace. 

More reserved, but lively never-the-less, is 
Theresa Polka by Ernie Benedict and his 
Polkateers (Victor 51-1189); Dick’s Polka 
by Lawrence Duchow and His Red Raven 
Orchestra (Victor 51-1187); The Gopher 
Song Polka by Joe Biviano and His Ac- 
cordian Orchestra (Victor 51-1188); and 
Emilia Polka by Frankie Yankovie and 
His Yanks (Columbia 39269). 

Voted one of the most popular instrumental 
groups in the country, the Irving Fields 
Trio is heard regularly on radio and TV, plays 
extended engagements at New York and 
Miami hotels, has been starred on the stage 
of the Roxy Theatre and has even given a 
concert at Carnegie Hall. In Melody Cruise 
(Victor WP-307, 3-15’s), its first in a series of 
musical cruises intended to cover the globe, 
the Trio visits Guatamala, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, Brazil. and Argentina with 
original compositions and native works. The 
Trio has developed a good feeling for Latin- 
American music and it’s rhythms is as in- 
cisive as that by any group born to the idiom. 
Recording: forward and lifelike. 

Oh, What A Face is the answer to The Thing. 
Phil Harris does it in his own inimitable way 
on Victor 47-4070 
with his own band! Southern Fried Boogie, 


but surprisingly, not 


the flipover, is typical without being distine- 
tive. Excellent recording. 

Lullaby of Broadway (Columbia CL- 
6168) is a collection of songs from the picture 
of that name, sung by Doris Day who stars 
in the picture. The Norman Luboff Choir, 
the Buddy Cole Quartet, and an orchestra 
under Frank Comstock lend a hand with 
eight songs by Gershwin, Porter, and others. 
Light rhythm numbers alternate with senti- 
mental ditties. All charmingly sung by Doris 
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Day with good support from associates and 
engineers alike. She repeats J Love the Way 
You Say Goodnight, one of the original numb- 
ers written for the picture by George Wyle 
and Eddie Pola, on Columbia 39191, with the 
same supporting artists, and backs it with 
Alec Wilder's [’°li Be Around with a choir 
and orchestra under Axel Stordahl for pro- 
tagonists. 

Bill Clifton (CL-6166) and Jose Melis 
(CL-6167) are Columbia’s latest candidates 
for its Piano Moods series. Both are worthy 
additions. With Al Ham on bass, and Terry 
Snyder on drums, Bill Clifton offers eight 
favorite songs of the 1930s and an original 
of his own all of a romantic character. 
His easy rhythmic touch, in the best jazz 
tradition, is used to work out some interest- 
ing ideas on familiar tunes like It’s Easy To 
Remember and The Touch of Your Lips. 

Jose Melis is a brilliant young Cuban 
pianist with a substantial classic music train- 
ing in Havana, Paris, Boston, and New York 
which doesn’t prevent him at all from main- 
taining a lively interest in popular music. 
To his contribution to Piano Moods, he brings 
deft, witty presentations of five memorable 
popular songs and three melodies from the 
light classical repertoire, assisted by Kenneth 
Broadhurst on guitar, Stephen Porpora on 
bass, Machita on the maracas, and Hoe Luis 
Mangual on the bongo drum. All the num- 
bers are in Latin-American dance tempos. 

Edith Piaf’s Chante moi in English on 
Columbia 39211, with an orchestra conducted 
by Robert Chauvigny, is disappointing. Toni 
Arden’s version on Columbia 39208 is much 
better: she doesn’t sound so “tired of it all.” 
Paul Weston supports her admirably. 

Bob Merrill’s currently popular Let Me 
In is easy prey for burlesquers and that is 
just what Red Ingle and his orchestra do on 
Capitol 1431 — with all stops pulled. Paul 
Weston with Champ Butler and the Norman 
Luboff Choir have a more restrained version 
on Columbia 39250. 

A surprising record (Columbia 39207) is 
Sarah Vaughn’s City Called Heaven which 
she sings appealingly, and Schubert’s Ave 
Maria which she does not. It is a credible 
enough job by a jazz singer, which will prob- 
ably be a surprise to many of her fans. The 
words are not the original but an English 
text by T. Baker. An orchestra under Nor- 
man Leyden accompanies. 
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and Prix Du Disc 


Each year the Interna- 
tional Committee of the 
Grand Prix du Disque 
presents awards to those 
records which have been 
issued in France that 
enrich the repertoire of 
recorded music. These 
awards are conferred on 
the basis of artistic and 
technical achievements. 


Once again ffrr has 
garnered for itself the 
major laurels of a 
world - recognized insti- 
tution. 





BEST SYMPHONIC RECORDING 
Ist Prite—CHARLES MUNCH 
2nd Prize—PIERO COPPOLA 


BEST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA RECORDING 
Ist Prize—KARL MUNCHINGER 
and the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


BEST CHORAL-ORCHESTRAL RECORDING 
1st Prite—ERNEST ANSERMET 


BEST VOCAL RECORDING—WOMEN SINGERS 
Ist Prize—SUZANNE DANCO 


BEST VOCAL RECORDING—MEN SINGERS 
1st Prize—GERARD SOUZAY 


ONDON 
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Now, as always, ffrr 
means the finest in re- 
corded music the world 
over... FULL FRE- 
QUENCY RANGE RE- 
CORDING . . . living 
music — magnificently 
captured. The finest 
sound on record for 
those who love the best. 
Take pride in knowing 
that your ffrr collection 
is matchless for quality. 


Send today for your 
free copy of the latest 
LONDON ffrr 
catalog. 


Dept. G 
THE LONDON 
GRAMOPHONE 
CORP. 
539 West 25th Street 
New York 1, New York 








